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A Recipe For Love 


How CAN WE encourage 
love and diminish hate? One an- 
swer would seem to be clear: we 


do it by pursuing the ideal values 
that are the stuff out of which the 
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fire by day” under whose guidance 
we go forever forward, trying to cre- 
ate among us the better and the 
still better. 
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KEYNOTES 


Edgar A. Dale in “A Sense of Fulfillment’’ calls attention 
to the vital significance of self-fulfillment for man individual 
and for man generic. Coming to full fruitage would seem to be 
a natural corollary of human living. It is so in nature; it should 
be so in man. All forces, all conditions, all relationships that 
prevent such fulfillment retard both individual and social 
realization. Thus saith this author in simple but potent phrase, 
emphasizing values—universal values—and applying his meas- 
uring rod of fulfillment to the many unfulfilled peoples of the 
world who, because of want, ignorance or domination by over- 
lords, are condemned to live “thin lives” devoid of hope and 
ambition. He then spells out a basic plan for self-fulfillment 
that will guarantee human living on a “rising curve.” 





The coming of freedom to Ghana is reported by Thompson 
Peter Omari in the article ““The Rebirth of Ghana.” Dr. Omari, 
a native Ghanian, has returned to his homeland after education 
in the United States to assume the responsibility of directing the 
Department of Education and Community Development. His 
report is informative of conditions and problems as only an actor 
in this human drama could portray them. Full realization of the 
gigantic job to be done, alertness to the danger that may lurk in 
the gloved hand of felicitation, all this is recounted; yet through 
it all there is reflected a justifiable pride and a becoming mod- 
esty. Best of all is the reflection of a moral fibre that promises 
progress. 





“Democracy on Trial” points up the contradiction between 
pronouncement and practice in social living in the Pilot Democ- 
racy—the United States of America. In tempered tone, Eureal 
Grant Jackson adds another plea for equating behavior with belief 
(professed belief) not only “to vindicate justice without mur- 
dering brotherhood,” but to enable the United States in its role 
of world leadership to present a clean bill of health as to con- 
ditions of fair play within its own borders. 





Bruce L. Melvin’s ‘More Than Democracy,” is a well-con- 
sidered review of democracy as proverbially advocated from 
its original centering on national interest to its modern uncharted 
concern for international relations. Tracing the ‘record of democ- 
racy” through “a changed world” and ‘a changing world,” the 
author suggests ‘‘a possible course of action” predicated on an 
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enlarged conception of democracy rid of its present-day flaws 


Vili 


and limitations 





Albert H. Berrian and John H. Morrow, in ‘Challenge and 
Response in French and British Colonialism,” present concrete 
cases illustrative of the respective ideologies of control by the 
two nations. One might wonder, however, if the “more liberal 
adminstration by the British” might not stem from economic 
necessity to appease and eventually to ease the burden of 
colonialism from their shoulders. British history is not replete 
with concern for the betterment of the lot of the underdog. 
Ghana’s fulfillment of the dream of independence seems due 
rather to a phoenix-like renewal on an old native cultural basis 
than to undue paternalism on the part of the Crown. 





“The Caste System in Hinduism” by Herbert Stroup is an 
interesting discussion both from a historical and a sociological 
point of view. It reveals not only the problems that India faces 
in the jungle of superstition, myth, tradition and taboo that has 
bred many false values but that all of this is sanctioned by a 
religious heritage. The problem of reorienting the thinking of 
future generations looms gigantic and poses almost insurmount- 
able hurdles. All this for India. But the thinking reader will 
sense the vital need of understanding in all contacts and rela- 
tionships by Westerners with this country beridden by dogma 
and caste. 





Once in a while the Editor finds material containing in- 
formation on national or state programs that is likely to receive 
limited publicity; or material that holds a lesson in human values 
that should be spread abroad. Then permission to reprint is 
requested. 

“Welfare Work in Industry” by H. P. Dastur, Medical 
Officer, Department of Industrial Health, Tata Industries, India, 
is a case in point. In this article, Dr. Dastur compares the modern 
conception of welfare work in industry with the practice charac- 
teristic of the early days of the Industrial Revolution. To quote: 
“...True welfare work in industry is a question of advancing 
the worker’s physical, emotional and moral well-being in order 
to make his life worth living.” 





Helen E. Amerman’s contribution comprises (1) a word 
against gerrymandering to achieve racial heterogeneity in school 
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districting, (2) a substitute proposal, and (3) some basic ques- 
tions that touch the heart of the segregation issue. “The impor- 
tant thing,” says Dr. Amerman, “is to teach children to make 
judgments about people on relevant grounds; this, rather than 
proximity to children of other races per se is the heart of educa- 
tion for democracy.” 





In Part I of his Human Frontiers, the editor, Ralph T. 
Templin, presents at considerable length an exposition of human 
relations when considered from the viewpoint of inherent con- 
notations. As he points them out, the ramifications of interaction 
between men touch and connect all areas and phases of human 
living. His discussion lifts “human relations” to a high point 
of emphasis. In Parts II and III Editor Templin presents timely 
comments on events and programs of the contemporary scene 
that reflect some achievement and promise for human better- 
ment. 





The offering in Research Studies and Abstracts consists of 
the report of a study dealing with the positive and negative 
effects of praise and blame. The reactions of the testees parallel 
our everyday experiences with motivation. 





Sectional Editor Lane of Contexts of Growth discusses 
psychologically and philosophically the “Home Life of Well- 
Adjusted Children.” The discussion includes (1) adaptation as 
the basic process in adjustment; (2) adjustment as the efficiency 
of adaptation; (3) integration as the test of and goal of the 
adaptation-adjustment process; and (4) criteria of adjustment— 
all culminating in a valuable program embodying the essentials 
of effectual home life for children. 





The Record 


“Accent on Youth” is the optimistic note sounding in the 
report on the organization and general program of The World 
Assembly of Youth, a federation of youth movements for human 
betterment and world community, with a far-flung membership 
comprising 52 nations. The hope for the future lies in the 
thinking youth of the world, provided the toxin in the hearts 
of their poisoned elders will be “interred with their bones’”— 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


ix 
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Selected Readings on Human Relations 
(Book Reviews included) 


For the busy college student who seeks orientation into 
readings on contemporary human affairs this Section offers rich 
resources. Through a limited number of reviews of significant 
books, pointed analytic or evaluative annotations from authentic 
sources on books and magazine articles that emphasize influential 
currents of opinion, the editors provide valuable food for 
thought. 











A SENSE OF FULFILLMENT* 


EDGAR A. DALE 


“His life went out on rising curve.” So went the description of 
William Rainey Harper, the founding president of the University of 
Chicago who died at fifty. He lived a fulfilled life. His cup ran 
over. 

But what would the curve of life look like for the average man 
in Ohio, the segregated Negro in Mississippi, the elderly peasant 
living in a mud hut in the Middle East, or (let us add) the so-called 
“successful’’ man in the United States? We can be sure, of course, 
that most of them will not fiulfill their possible growth. The Negro 
and the peasant will not have an adequate chance. Unfortunately, 
many adults everywhere will show an early plateau in their in- 
tellectual and spiritual development. They won't be much different 
at thirty-five than they were at twenty-five. They won’t know much 
more, be much wiser, more sympathetic, more critical. Some will just 
halflive and vaguely sense it; others will know clearly that their lives 
are not fulfilled. 

What is fulfillment? I mean by fulfillment an opportunity to 
do one’s best and to share one’s best with others. I know that cultural 
values differ and that best can mean different things in different places. 
But some values are universal. All of us would agree that trust is 
better than suspicion, that confidence is better than fear, chat love is 
better than hate, that spending is better than hoarding. 

How are these universal values now admired throughout the 
world? How is the average man doing these days? Are little boys 
and girls in India or Indonesia or Middle Africa growing up big and 
tall, full of pride? Or are their lives thin, meager, unfulfilled? 

UNESCO reports that only one-half of all the children in the 
world are in school and that a billion adults cannot read or write. In 
the United States ten to fifteen per cent of our adults are functionally 
illiterate, have not achieved a fourth-grade education. These adults 
are always dependent upon others for their information about the 
past and the distant. 





*Reprinted by permission of the author from The News Letter, Ohio State 
University, April, 1957. 
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Certainly a person cannot do his best, be fulfilled, if he is chron- 
ically undernourished. Reports from the United Nations show that 
as many as one-third of the people of the world do not have a diet 
adequate to furnish the vitality needed for hard work and to withstand 
infection. Indeed the average villager in many parts of the world lives 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. He does not have to worry about the future 
because he spends his time worrying about the present. No nation 
and no individual can be fulfilled if they do not have enough to eat. 

But man’s spirit is more important than his body. Respect is 
more important than rice. A man cannot be fulfilled if he is treated 
as an inferior or if he treats others as inferiors. Neither slaves nor 
masters can live fulfilled lives. Fulfillment comes only in an atmos- 
phere of moral equality. 

Self-respect is, therefore, a necessity for fulfillment. One must 
be able to look into a mirror and say, “You look all right to mc.” 
This is seemingly very hard for many people to do. It is easier for 
them to say: “Man, what a worm you are, how inconsequential, how 
dispensable.” 

‘I once asked a group of ministers whether they thought they 
were indispensable. Most of them said they were not, even though 
the indispensability and uniqueness of man is what they preach every 
Sunday. Certainly you cannot convince others that they are indispen- 
sable unless you think this way about yourself. 

A Pittsburgh teacher once asked a class of fourth-grades to tell 
what they wanted to be when they grew up. They were goirtg to be 
lawyers, nurses, bakers, engineers, firemen. As they talked, the super- 
intendent of schools walked in. The teacher saw poor little Johnny 
in the last seat at the back of the room. She just knew he would say 
something that would be ridiculous, off the point, or mirth-provoking. 
She hoped that the superintendent's visit would be the short one typical 
of most executives. But he stayed on, and finally it was Johnny’s turn 
to tell what he would do when he grew up. He said, “When I grow 
up, I am going to lead a blind man.” 

Perhaps Wordsworth was thinking about the future Johnny's 
when he wrote about “That best portion of a good man’s life, his lit- 
tle, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love.” 


Maybe Johnny is the man who stopped with his beat-up Chevrolet 
and helped me get my car out of a snow bank one night on a mountain 
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just outside of Uniontown, Pennsylvania. The doctors, the lawyers, 
the bankers in their big automobiles whizzed past. They had forgotten 
or never knew that the way to be fulfilled is to share, to help someone 
in need, to lead a blind man. 


Sometimes the opportunity for fulfillment comes and the moment 
of decision is not sensed. How important it is to have a mentor who 
can then speak a word of encouragement, or give a bit of sage advice. 
There was the Louisville principal who said to a high-school senior: 
“If you and I don’t do this kind of work, who will?” Or the word of 
warning: ‘You love a well-grooved rut too much.” Or the word of en- 
couragement: “I'd like to see you get a Ph.D.” He is fortunate indeed 
who is urged toward fulfillment by the good word at the right time. 


What would happen if through some miracle we began to con- 
sider seriously how to achieve our own fulfillment and the fulfillment 
of others ? Suppose every employer were to say: “My product is people. 
What can I do to see that those whose lives I touch shall have a rich 
opportunity to be fulfilled?’ Suppose teachers could discover that every 
child in their classes was unique in some important way. Suppose 
that this was the heart and core of the definition of an able teacher: 
“He searched for the differences in children that make a difference.” 
Such acts would of course, create a revolution in human conduct. 


Let us suppose that for a small fraction of the day we forgot 
about military prepardness as a way of thwarting the Soviet Union 
or China and asked: “What could we do to see that the lives of the 
six hundred million people in China and the two hundred million 
people in Russia were fulfilled?” What if we said that since we are 
a democratic, self-respecting people, we shall, if necessary, meet them 
more than half way? Suppose we remembered the old Rabb'nic parable 
about the king’s son who had wandered away from home and despaired 
of his ability to find his way back. “Come back as far as you can’, 
was his father’s message, “and I will come to meet you tke rest of 
the way.” 


What suggestions are coming from colleges and universities 
regarding ways in which the spirit of man can be fulfilled? We usu- 
ally hear that we ought to teach more mathematics, more science, so 
that we can get ahead of the Soviet Union. We are deceiving ourselves, 
of course, if we think this is the way to salvation. The eventual victory, 
whatever its form, will not go to the nation with the best scientists. 
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It will go instead to those who understand how the spirit of man is 
best fulfilled. 

This is the role of those arts which truly liberate. Who speaks 
for them today in all this clamor for science and mathematics? If you 
want to build a decent world, help people lead fulfilled lives, then 
set up a talent search for creative artists—poets, writers, philosophers. 
Who understands modern man anyway? Does our State Department ? 
Our intelligence staffs abroad ? 

I would go first to such mature insights as ‘Ripeness is all,” 
“No man is an island,” or to the contemporary significance of Isaiah's 
“Blessed be Egypt My people, and Assyria the work of My hands, 
and Israel Mine inheritance.” 

We ought to be aware of any program whose net effect will 
cause us to increasingly resemble what we are fighting against. We'd 
be like the inadequately clad man who ran out of his house one wintry 
night and caught a squalling cat that had kept him awake. He held it 
at arm’s length and said: ““Now freeze to death!” 

The recent revolt in Hungary was not sensed or anticipated either 
by the defectors from Hungary or by those employed to study the data 
secured from these defectors. In the Journalism Quarterly for Winter 
1957, a review of the book Satellite Mentality states, ‘By no means 
did the authors, or respondents, predict the recent satellite uprisings. 
On the contrary, hopelessness in regard to liberation so overwhelming- 
ly pervades the replies that one might never have guessed the revolts 
were so near the surface and so imminent.” 

Who can help us understand how people everywhere feel about 
their own fulfillment? Is it possible that we have grown so fat and 
comfortable in this country that we have become insensitive to the 
spiritual hunger of people in other lands? Mothers, we know, may 
be awakened by the tiny cry of their babies but may not hear a clap 
of thunder. How do you hear the tiny voice in Africa or Asia asking 
to be heard? Or do you wait until it becomes a thunderclap? 

Is there a recipe, a basic plan for self-fulfillment, for learning 
how to help others be fulfilled? I have suggested some possibilities. 
I shall repeat them and add others. 

First, we must commit ourselves firmly and thoughtfully to the 
ideal of the greatest growth of the greatest number no matter where 
they may live—in our town or in our world. 
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Second, we must realize that the sharing of respect, of power 
of economic development, is the essence of the democratic process. 
This is the basic route to filfillment everywhere. 

Third, we cannot help others live fulfilled lives unless we sense 
what fulfillment really means. We must make a continuing inventory 
of our own fulfillment. Are we living on a stale plateau with nothing 
fresh and vigorous stirring our lives? Are we spending our leisure time 
seeking new ways to be bored? Is our malaise really a lack of self- 
fulfillment ? 

Fourth, the route to peace and flexible world stability is more 
likely to come through an increase in fulfillment of men’s lives every- 
where than through an increase in armaments. We have maintained 
that our huge armaments were a shield behind which movements for 
peace might have a chance to grow. Are we making good on this? Or 
have armaments become an end, not a means? 

Fifth, do children live rich fulfilled lives in our homes, our 
schools, our churches and synagogues? Or are children, like adults, 
living postponed lives? Are the means overshadowing the ends? 

Finally, we ask: “Are the lives of men and women, of boys and 
girls moving forward an a rising curve? Are they experiencing the 
rich fulfillment of life that every human being deserves?” 
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THE REBIRTH OF GHANA 
The Struggle for Self-Determination by a Colonial People 


THOMPSON PETER OMARI 


Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered fold and wild— 
Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child. 


—Rudyard Kipling 


We prefer self-government with danger to 
servitude in tranquility—Kwame Nkrumah 


It was past lunch time and well into the afternoon when the 
housewife returned home after a night of jubilation and a morning 
of excitement. She had been out since 9 o'clock the night before. 
Her husband who had come home only a little earlier was furious. He 
was in a bad mood because there had been nobody at home to cook 
for him. He was worn out and very hungry as a result of overexcite- 
ment caused by events of the day. ““Where have you been all day and 
why haven’t you prepared food?” came the barrage of questions from 
the husband. Calmly the wife began, “I have been out witnessing the 
birth of Ghana. I stayed out so long because I was happy and wanted 
to celebrate it with my friends. But why do you ask about food? Don’t 
you know this is Independence Day? Kwame Nkrumah said we are 
now free. That means we can do what we like. Nobody can force any- 
body to cook for him anymore. FREEDOM-M-M!” 

This was March 6, 1957; the place was Ghana, West Africa. This 
short drama cannot be taken too literally; it symbolizes the spirit of 
a people, their aspirations, and the simple faith some of them have 
in something hitherto read of in history books or associated with big 
and powerful countries—national independence. For once, and perhaps 
for all time, a subject people have come to feel free of foreign 
domination and can stand up as the equal of a power which only a 
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little while ago was exercising arbitrary powers over them. Everybody 
in Ghana, not only this housewife, was chiming the motto of the new 
nation: Freedom and Justice. Political opponents who had been at log- 
getheads for over a year as well as those who seemed to oppose the 
government slogan, ‘‘Self-government Now,” were all loudly rejoicing 
to the tune of “Freedom!” 


The concept of “freedom” is a fragile one. It can be used for 
progress or retrogress. But there is no substitute for it.’ “Self-govern- 
ment’ is a proud concept with much in it to excite the imagination 
of colonial peoples and inspire them to action. The practical problems 
involved in the day-to-day administration of a government are, how- 
ever, such as should make the rabid nationalist pause for reflection 
lest too much haste for a taste of the ‘‘Pierian Spring” of freedom 
intoxicates him and makes him fall easy prey to some worthless ide- 
ology or fall into some dismal abyss of political and economic phan- 
tasmagoria. But we could not quarrel with Dr. Nkrumah when he 
stated that self-government, although it had its dangers, was to be 
preferred to servitude in tranquility. When a people have been de- 
pendent for too long, there is the danger of complacently accepting 
their status quo as preordained. Dependency breeds further depend- 
ence upon the host and dulls the imagination and the will to action 
of any people. 

The British (and other European powers), inspired by the 
writings of the racist poet, Rudyard Kipling, by some conceited 
notion of a ‘“White Man’s” burden felt they had a natural duty to per- 
form. This was a mere disguise for establishing economic and political 
overlordship over less powerful and unsuspecting peoples of the non- 
European world. Who ever knew a colonial power to state its mission 
in a foreign country frankly? Through the efforts of missionaries, 
through trade, defeat in war or in battles, the leasehold system, the 
protectorate, and the partition systems, innocent people have become 
the loving or lovable subjects of proud nations. ‘“Overpopulation,” 
“the need for markets,” the idea of “the white man’s burden,” “capital 
investments,” “the flag follows trade,” and the “monopolistic stage 
of capitalism” are among the catch phrases which have gained wide 
acceptance as glib formulas for the understanding of imperialistic 
enterprises, but which merely express half-truths and veiled purposes. 


In Ghana, on and since March 6, 1957, the people—the chiefs, 
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intellectuals and the common people—have come to realize that be 
it ever so humble, there is nothing like one’s own free and independ- 
ent country. The leaders of the country look upon Ghana's achieve- 
ment of independence as a call to responsibility. To be sure, not every- 
body knows what the whole thing is about. To some freedom means 
that “everybody in Ghana is going to be given one pound or $2.82 
from the reserves of the Cocoa Marketing Board; that “we dont 
have to look up to the white man anymore;” and that “we can order 
all the big cars we want from America.” To a surprising majority, it 
means, plainly, ‘more work and serious thinking.” From whichever 
vantage point our newly gained freedom is looked at, one cannot 
fail to be impressed by a sense of pride and an acute awareness of 
some transformation. We seem to be aware that history has entrusted 
Ghana with a mission and upon how well she carries out this mission 
depends the fate of millions of dependent peoples in Africa. We are 
out to ensure that independence works and that freedom remains. 

Long after the celebrations were over, one heard little boys and 
girls shouting, ‘Freedom and Justice!” They may not know what 
this means now. But if they grow up with such weighty words on their 
lips, they are bound to discover their meaning and actually their 
significance. It is a hopeful sign for our young to grow up with these 
ideals in their heads rather than with repressive ideologies. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Ghana is the geopolitical area which lies between 1° 12’ East 
and 3° 15’ West longitude and 4° 45° and 11° 11’ North latitude, 
bounded on the South by the Gulf of Guinea, on the East by Togoland 
under French Trusteeship, on the North and West by Haute Volta and 
on the southern part of its western border by the Ivory Coast. The po- 
litical boundaries enclose four distinct territories: the “Colony,” 
Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and Trans-Volta Togoland. The 
total area is approximately 91,842 square miles—roughly the areas of 
Pennsylvania and New York combined. 

The people of Ghana (the Gold Coast) formally came under 
the British on March 6, 1844 when a few chiefs of the Fante and 
some of the coastal states signed a treaty commonly called “The Bond 
of 1844.” By this Bond of 1844 they accepted British jurisdiction over 
them and accepted in turn British protection from hostile states north- 
wards—especially from the Ashantis. Finally, by 1901, through trea- 
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ties, conquest and annexation, the British acquired most of the area 
which came to be known as the Gold Coast Colony because of the 
abundance of gold to be found there. 

Before the British came to the Gold Coast other European traders 
had visited the rich coast to trade in gold. This dates as far back as 
1471 when the Portuguese discovered that gold could be found in the 
Gold Coast and opened a gold mine there. (Or even to 1383 
when it is alleged the French visited the Coast and built a fort at 
Elmina.) Since then there have been other Europeans, viz., Dutch, 
French, Danish, and, of course, the British. As in America, India, and 
as everywhere else, the British had been interested colonialwise; they 
were able to outmaneuver and outfight the other powers to establish 
supremacy and control in the Gold Coast. In this case, it culminated 
in the signing of the Bond of 1844. After the First World War, the 
former German colony of Togoland was, by the Peace Settlement of 
1919, split between the British and the French. These two territories 
were to be held in trust for the League of Nations and later under 
the United Nations mandate. The British part of Togoland had been 
administered jointly with the Gold Coast before March 6, 1957.’ 


But now, after 113 years of British rule, the Gold Coast is free 
from colonial rule and has become an independent Dominion under 
the new name of Ghana. She has also become a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and an equal and respected partner of Brit- 
ain—her former mentor. The present Ghana derives her name from a 
great African empire which flourished in West Africa about A.D. 
300 and for a thousand years afterwards. The capital of this empire 
was Ghana or Ghanata at first, and Walata or ‘““Alata” later. It was 
a rich and prosperous empire. Even though some present-day scholars 
will not vouch for the reputation or character of this ancient empire, 
none can deny that it exercised a tremendous influence on the world 
of the day. This civilization owed nothing to Europe but taught her 
a great deal instead. One authority has this to say of ancient Ghana: 
“The most famous of the towns in this empire of the Sudan was Ghana 
a name that became so famous that the Europeans heard of it long 
before they ever came to West Africa by sea. They corrupted it into 
‘Genowah’ or ‘Guinea’ and used it as a name for the whole of West 
Africa’”* This is why we talk of the Gulf of Guinea today. Historian 
Ward continues: “The civilization of Ghana and the other empires 
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of the Sudan was a higher civilization than that existing in Europe 
at the same time. It built splendid buildings; had codes of law; wrote 
poems and histories, books on agriculture and medicine and science; 
studied in universities. It had banks and all kinds of complicated 
trade and commerce; it had a good postal service; and kept up rest- 
house and wells all along the trade routes; it had learned and skillful 
doctors and lawyers. Its men of science observed comets, eclipses, and 
earthquakes, and discussed their causes at a time when such things 
were dreaded in Europe as signs and marvels sent by God to warn men 
of His anger.’” It is not definite whether the people of Ghana today 
are direct descendants of ancient Ghana; both internal and external 
evidence indicate that many of the tribes in Ghana today descended 
from or had direct association with the Ghana that was. And if this 
claim of direct association was discounted it would hardly detract 
from the aspirations of Ghanaians (pronounced Ga-neans) today to 
seek inspiration from the ancient, powerful and civilized Ghana. In- 
deed Ghanaians will have to recepture the spirit, the resources and the 
glory of the ancient empire if they are to exercise the leadership they 
intend to exercise on African and world affairs. 


Ghana has a history of achievements behind her and bright 
prospects before her. The swift occurrence of events upon her attain- 
ment of nationhood—culminating in her unanimous acceptance for 
membership into the United Nations Organization within 48 hours— 
is proof enough of the good will the world wishes her. More foreign 
emissaries (Over 2,000) were assembled in Accra for Ghana’s inde- 
pendence than had ever assembled at one time in any other country 
in Africa for any purpose. The East and the West were keen to win 
the friendship of this young nation. Russia sent important diplomats. 
But for the general elections, Nehru himself would have represented 
India. America saw fit to send her Vice-President and a whole dele- 
gation. 


We Part As FRIENDS 


The people of Ghana are a very hospitable people and are usu- 
ally ready to forgive. Sometimes they carry this trait almost to a fault. 
In the political struggle against British rule, it is difficult to determine 
whether this cultural trait has influenced Kwame Nkrumah, the 
leader, or whether Nkrumah’s characteristic open-mindedness has 
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influenced the masses over whom he holds sway. There is no doubt, 
however, that Nkrumah is just a “chip off the old (Ghanaian) 
block.” In his dealings with the British he has shown a practical but 
statemanship approach. When in 1951 he was released from jail to 
form the first all-African government he was not a bitter man. He 
frankly stated then, “I came out of jail and into the Assembly without 
the slightest feeling of bitterness to Britain.” If his leadership of 
Ghana was to be effective, Nkrumah knew he must co-operate with 
the British. Addressing his first press conference of African and 
foreign journalists at the CPP (Nkrumah’s own party, the Convention 
People’s Party) headquarters on February 13, 1951, Nkrumah let 
it be known that, “I stand for no racialism, no discrimination against 
any race or individual, but I am unalterably opposed to imperialism 
in any form.” 


Indeed the whole population of Ghana stands for no racialism 
and no discrimination against any individual on the basis of race, color 
or creed. Here at last is a country where the indigenous African 
population freely mingles with people of all kinds as though they are 
“color-blind.” They are deeply proud of being Africans and of being 
black men. So it was that, on the eve of Ghana’s independence, 
Nkrumah and indeed all Ghana proclaimed, “We part with Britain 
as friends.” This was a fine tribute to Britain who had guided Ghana's 
course to independence and fought for her admission as a Dominion 
member of the Commonwealth. 


For well over a century Britons have sacrificed their lives, family 
life and the comforts of “‘civilized’’ society to render service to Ghana. 
On the whole they have done so with admirable courage and sincerity 
of conviction. Many British civil servants to Ghana, including those 
here at present, have contributed immensely to the history, politics, 
literature, and culture of the people and the country. It is evident 
that without the British Ghana would not have reached its present 
stage of development and progress. The British have brought us up 
like children and into adulthood. It is now up to us to chart a course of 
growth characteristically and uniquely our own. We shall have to 
make the most of the best heritage left us by Britain. This would cer- 
tainly include our present system of law and legal procedure, politi- 
cal and commercial institutional patterns, and some measure of the 
much debated educational system. The success of what we borrow 
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would depend largely on how we adapt these patterns to suit our 
needs and circumstances. But no finer tribute can be paid to Britain 
than that we continue to develop along democratic and parliamentary 


lines. 
THIS MAN NKRUMAH! 


In 1897 the newly set up British government in the Gold Coast 
passed a bill to regulate the sale of land by the chiefs to Europeans, 
This bill included a controversial term “public land” or “government 
land.” To this the people did not agree and formed the Aborigines 
Rights Protection Society to fight classification of (stool) land as 
“public.’”” To them there was no public land since all land belonged 
to some “stool” or chieftaincy. 

In a sense, this was a prototype of African politicking. What 
the Aborigines Rights Protection Society did was to send a delegation 
to London; and that is what had been going on in the Gold Coast 
until Kwame Nkrumah came to the scene—agitation by delegations. 
Since the time of the ARPS many protest groups as well as political 
bodies have been formed in the Gold Coast and they all ended with 
delegations and petitions to the British Colonial Secretary in London 
and with promises and minor reforms. The older group of politicians 
were very much accustomed to this form of political agitation and were 
hesitant to try anything more. 

In 1947, the year in which Ghana nationalism took on organized 
pattern, the United Gold Coast Convention was formed by a group of 
the old-type politicians and one or two young would-be agitators. For 
a General Secretary a young man was invited from London. This young 
man is Kwame Nkrumah. He was born in a village in the Fante state 
on September 18, 1909. His mother was a trader and his father a gold- 
smith. After finishing high school, he left for the United States in 
1935 where he worked his way through Lincoln University (Penn- 
sylvania) and the University of Pennsylvania. From America, toward 
the end of the war, he left for London where he studied at the 
London School of Economics. Here in London he set up the West 
African National Secretariat, founded the Pan-African Union, and 
became editor of The New Africa. From the beginning it was obvious 
that “the boy Nkrumah” was an organizing genius and a man who 
knew what he wanted in the way of political independence for his 
country. 
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One British journalist describes Nkrumah thus: “He is called 
‘melancholy’ by those who have only seen him in thoughtful mood, 
with a faraway look; but his face can break into a flashing smile in 
which his teeth show to full effect and his eyes dance with joy. He 
was one of the few nondrinkers who can be life and soul of a party 
of drinkers, and by embracing a humble man he can make him feel 
that the Prime Minister is sincerely his friend and not a ‘big man’. 
He has charm, knows how to be gracious, and is never too busy to 
be polite”’. 

Nkrumah broke away to form his own party—the Convention 
Peoples Party (CPP) in 1948 when things were moving a little too 
slow for him and when the older members of the UGCC were un- 
willing to try anything daring. His was the party of the younger 
elements of the country—the “verandah boys.” Nkrumah has the 
American approach to politics and, like the political parties in Amer- 
ica, his CPP followers are strongly partisan without being doctrinal. 
His huge rallies and conventions (which are now becoming integrated 
into Ghanaian political organization) are the junior counterparts 
of any of the political rallies and national conventions held in Chicago 
or San Francisco. Nkrumah has been able to exert a wider and deeper 
influence over the mass of Africans than any other politician in Africa. 
A speaker who can sway an audience like corn in the wind, he was the 
first leading Ghanaian (Gold Coast) politician to show the ‘common 
touch” and to “eat with common men.” Straight from jail in 1951, 
he organized the first responsible African Legislature in West African 
history and went on, in a shorter time than anyone would have 
imagined to win complete independence for his country. 

America has her founder in George Washington and her savior 
in Abraham Lincoln; India has her founder in Gandhi and her savior 
in Nehru. It seems now that Ghana has her founder and savior in one 
man—Kwame Nkrumah. He it is who founded Ghana and saved it 
from deterioration into tribalism. His countrymen hold him in affec- 
tion; his party followers worship him; his opponents will not hesitate 
to say of him as a die-hard Republican from Missouri once said of 
President Franklin Roosevelt, ‘““We who hate your gaudy guts, salute 
you!’ In the final analysis it will be said of Nkrumah as was once 
said of Brutus: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’ 
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FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The celebrations and the fanfare of the week of March 3 to 9 
marked the coming of age of a people and the rebirth of a nation. 
Now Ghana is an adult member of the community of nations. As an 
adult, she must learn the ways of the adult world—manage her own 
domestic and foreign affairs. The upsurge and the growing sense 
of nationalism which did much for her attainment of independence 
must now be employed in strengthening her new-found freedom to 
strengthen her economy, promote social progress and embark on a 
studies program to win friends and influence nations. Ghana had not 
depended on Great Britain for as much financial aid as the rest of the 
colonies. But she must now fend for herself receiving only limited 
assistance discreetly. 

“Freedom” is an ecstatic word. It brings joy and happiness and 
a wholesome attitude towards life and towards one’s relations with 
others. It stands for the fulfillment of the innermost desires of a 
restless people. As Nkrumah says, “It is only when a people are po- 
litically free that other races can give them the respect that is due to 
them.’’ It is impossible to talk of equality of races in any other terms. 
No people without a government of their own can expect to be treated 
on the same level as people of independent sovereign states. So he 
has said repeatedly that it is far better to be free to govern or misgovern 
yourself than to be governed by anybody else. In its more sober mo- 
ments, freedom stands for bravery and determination and calls for 
statesmanship and diplomacy. ' Freedom has its rights as well as re- 
sponsibilities: it is the medium for purposeful planning and achieve- 
ments or for complacency, idleness and deterioration. A subject 
people have political, economic and social problems to face without, 
often, being able to do something about them. Among Dr. Nkrumah’s 
political preachments is this exhortation, ‘Seek ye first the political 
kingdom and all shall be added unto you.” This can be put thus: 
“Seek ye first the political kingdom and ye shall have the opportunity 
to get all other things.” It is debatable whether economic freedom 
should come before political emancipation. Nevertheless it is largely 
when a people are free that they can effectively realize their aspira- 
tions—economic, social, and cultural. The achievements of the Gold 
Coast government since 1951 in the fields of education, health, eco- 
nomics and in other developments is evidence of this. It is since then 
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that Gold Coast affairs have been largely in the hands of Africans. 
Now Ghana faces the problems of developing and sustaining her 


economy, improving such social conditions as education, health and 
welfare, creating greater internal unity, as well as formulating an ef- 
fective foreign policy. A few paragraphs can well be devoted to dis- 
cussing two of the most important problems facing Ghana—education 
and economic problems. 


PROBLEMS FACING GHANA 


Educational Problems 


Education is the most economical means by which to revolutionize 
a country. Besides it is the easiest, most peaceful means and takes 
but a generation. Ghana must therefore devote considerable attention 
to its educational system. To carry out any program of economic and 
social planning and development in Ghana and, for that matter, any- 
where else, we need research scientists, designing and operating en- 
gineers, agricultural or manufacturing specialists, or construction en- 
gineers. Equally important but scarce are technical supervisors, drafts- 
men, control chemists, field foremen, tractor operators and even skilled 
workmen. Ghana today can boast of none of her own in the upper 
and very few in the lower strata of managerial and technical staff. 
She has depended and still depends too much on foreign staff. To 
remedy this is one of the first tasks to be faced by the government. 
This shortage can be eliminated through long-time planning and 
through the educational system. 

The dearth of technical skill is only partly due to very limited 
facilities for vocational training but more so to a bias in the ed- 
ucational system in favor of scholastic or academic and clerical 
education (subjects), and to the special prestige of government service. 
Ghana’s educational system has been excessively uniform, excessively 
academic, and almost entirely without relation to the practical aspects 
of life. Arts and crafts have been neglected, opportunities to give 
instruction a practical bent overlooked, and the curriculum has been 
dominated by the highly academic requirements of a university or even 
a high school entrance examination. Self-help is almost a dead concept 
in educational circles in Ghana where a young man goes to the 
University to acquire a ‘‘tradition” and where a university education is 
“a way of life” rather than a means of meeting demands of economic, 
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social and political needs of the country.’ The chief problem with 
our educational system is that we have tended to lack a philosophy of 
education. 

Neglect of practical subjects in Ghanaian schools is due mainly 
to the fact that the need for an educated class of Africans was felt 
first in relation to the growing civil service of a hundred years ago. 
People went to school to learn to become scholars and pen-pushers; 
their only avenue for employment was the British civil service. 
Later the commercial firms began to absorb a minor portion of an 
educated class whose qualification for employment was their ability to 
read Latin, write English, calculate the basic or advanced mathematics 
and imitate the Englishman. For higher education they went to 
England where an overwhelming majority became lawyers and, occa- 
sionally, doctors. Times have changed and things must change to suit 
them. Time marches on even if all other things stand still. 


In the field of Community Development and Mass Education 
(Adult Education) Ghana is readily conceded world leadership. Begun 
in 1948 to combat mass illiteracy and to help raise the standard and 
level of living of the masses, the Mass Education section of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare and Community Development has im- 
proved in technique and evolved practices which similar departments 
and agencies from all over the developing and underdeveloped parts 
of the world are studying. Through the activities of the Department, 
Ghana can boast of an increasingly literate population and a trend 
toward the understanding of a need for the acquisition of an enlight- 
ened outlook on life. 


Economic Problems 


No colonial master or imperialist government ever sought to 
make its colonies economically independent or self-sustaining. Britain, 
like the rest of the imperialist powers, has brought up her colonies and 
dependencies to be dependent upon her. These colonies have served as 
the source of raw materials for the economic stability of the mother 
country. British-Ghana relationships had been no exception to this 
general pattern. Ghana’s claim to importance as a colonial territory 
was the value of her raw materials: cocoa, manganese, gold, bauxite, 
timber, etc. These raw materials went to Britain to bolster her 
industries and to increase earning power from the colonies, or went 
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elsewhere, particularly to America in the case of bauxite and cocoa, 
to earn more dollars.” Because this policy was effectively carried 
out in colonial Ghana, the most pressing task facing the government 
of independent Ghana is diversification of her economy and some 
measure of industrialization. 


Ghana now has an economy that is based largely on cocoa. Be- 
cause of recent fluctuations in and instability of the world price of 
cocoa, Ghana’s economy is shaky indeed. Long-term economic and 
development planning is made very difficult if not almost imposible. 
Diversification of the economy is needed to keep the country from 
overdependence upon one crop. The government has been busily doing 
something about this. It has set up the Industrial Development 
Corporation (IDC) to promote industries; the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation (ADC) to experiment with different types and 
methods of farming; it has also set up a Co-operative Bank to give 
loans to farmers and to help in co-operative activities. Lack of efficient 
management has not made these corporations and their subsidiary 
industries paying concerns. The prospects are, however, bright. 

Ghanaians have not acquired the investment spirit as yet. Co- 
operation with others to form worthwhile enterprises is totally lacking. 
A distrust of others strengthened by our familistic way of doing things 
and past unpleasant experiences has brought about the establishment 
and the promotion of family enterprises. These lack capital to boost 
production or sales. Perhaps because he has been brought up to 
extoll British and foreign goods’ the average Ghanaian neither 
appreciates local effort nor has the spirit to promote sale of locally 
made products through consumption and patronage. He hardly be- 
lieves that, for instance, beer brewed in Ghana or a commodity man- 
ufactured locally, is the equal of the imported type. 

Besides the need for extensive diversification in the production 
of agricultural and other raw material, there is the need for some 
measure of industrialization. Light industries are referred to here. 
Hitherto, Ghana’s economy has been drained by an imphasis on con- 
sumption goods—imported goods. Industrialization will take the strain 
off the national income through curtailing the importation of things 
that can be manufactured locally. The main problem is lack of capital. 

Increasing capital resources is the perennial problem plaguing 
developing and underdeveloped areas.” Capital has usually been 
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thought of in terms of foreign investment and borrowing. Little 
attention has been paid to mobilizing local talent. The result has 
been unemployment in the urban centers, and disguised unemployment 
in the rural areas." It is by concentrating on this aspect of national 
development—manpower deployment—that some capital can be cre- 
ated through employment in capital-creating enterprises and industries. 
First of all a comprehensive study of land tenure in Ghana would 
need to be made in order to encourage large-scale family farms. This 
will improve the lot of the farmer and increase his earning capacity. 
He will become a major consumer of material produced in the in- 
dustrial sector of the economy in the long run. Industrializing a 
country without improving agriculture is almost tantamount to putting 
the cart before the horse. A Chinese philosopher once said, that the 
happiness of a nation is like a tree: farming is its roots, manufacture 
and commerce are its branches and its leaves. If the roots die, the 
leaves fall, the branches break off, and the tree dies. No truer philos- 
ophy was ever propounded. On the other hand, outside capital will 
be needed for some time. Foreign capital, for example, will be needed 
for the extensive hydroelectric power and smelting plants envisaged 
for the Volta River Project. Foreign investment is actively encouraged 
by the present government. A great deal has been done or said to 
make investment in Ghana attractive to the would-be investor. 

Ghana is not a poor country. In a country of 91,843 square miles, 
with a population of about 5 million (of which only 6770 are non- 
Africans) revenue has risen from $71,784,194 in 1950-51 to $227,200, 
446 in 1954-55. Ghana produces about half the world’s cocoa supply 
from farms which are entirely African-owned. She is the sixth largest 
producer in the world of gold, and the fourth largest producer of 
manganese. Most of the funds for developing the country in the past 
have come from Ghana. For example, in the first Five-Year De- 
velopment Plan, $349 million came from her own resources and only 
$4 million from Colonial Development and welfare funds. 


WiLL GHANA’S INDEPENDENCE BE A SUCCESS? 


Many have hailed the granting of independence to Ghana as an 
“experiment.” This ‘experiment’, they claim, is to determine whether 
or not the black man is capable of ruling himself or of managing his 
own affairs. We seem to be in the same dilemma in which students of 
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race relations have always found themselves: to prove that the Negro 
is the equal of the Caucasian. The absurdity of it all is that race 
has nothing to do with the phenomenon or phenomena usually under 
consideration. Environment and cultural heritage have far more (if 
not everything) to do with it. This writer is not one of those who 
consider Ghana’s independence ‘‘an experiment” because there seems 
to be no plausible hypotheses on which an experiment could be based. 
Nor does he see variables or criteria to account for the “success” or 
“failure” of such an experiment. Would the central hypothesis be that 
“the African is incapable of managing his own affairs?’ Why, that 
would be absurd in this day and age. Should we consider as indepen- 
dent variables: (1) per capita income, (2) degree of social progress, 
(3) possession of material wealth, (4) index of armaments possessed 
and the ability for self-defense, and (5) political stability (that is, 
whether or not a country remains a democracy) ? 


(1) Per capita income. This variable is rather important since 
it shows at once the standard of living in the country. It ultimately 
determines progress and influences development. But this cannot 
determine a country’s ability to govern itself. If we are not advocating 
global oligarchy, then we cannot assume that having a high per 
capita income (being wealthy) should be significantly associated with 
political maturity. Many of the “successful” independent nations do 
not have very high per capita income. When they do, the distribution 
is rather skewed or disproportionate. Only very few states have been 
successful in their attempt to approximate the gap between the richest 
and the poorest. The concept is so misleading (creating the illusion 
that every man has a high yearly income) that instead of indicating 
a happy state of affairs it can be the cause for popular unrest and 
even revolutions. 

(2) Degree of social progress. This may be explained in terms 
of social and medical setvices, incidence of curable diseases, cultural 
development, etc. These are necessary in any country whether depend- 
ent or independent. Ghana is more progressive in this respect than 
some countries which have been independent for a hundred years and 
more. 

(3) Possession of material wealth. Buildings, dams, factories, 
number of cars, television sets and radios, a telephone system, and 
extensive communication facilities make life in any country more 
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pleasant. But these do not make a worth-while criterion for measuring 
the success of a country’s independence. Overdependence on these re- 
sults in the degeneracy of the cultural and ethical heritage of a country. 


(4) Index of armaments possessed. This certainly seems to be a 
good index for the success of a country’s ambition for existence. For 
one thing, the country can defend itself against aggression. On second 
thought, in this atomic and hydrogen age, not even Russia and the 
United States can wholly depend upon manpower and atomic-hydrogen 
weapons for survival. To act on the basis of these would be inviting 
national suicide. It is rather a sign of immaturity or a misplaced sense 
of values to base national and foreign policies on armaments. How 
many independent nations can defend themselves in a war today? 


(5) Political stability. This is certainly one important aspect 
of the success or failure of any country. Only very recently Great 
Britain granted independence to Singapore on condition that she 
might reserve the right to revoke the constitution if the country 
allowed itself to be threatened by a communist coup. This is aimed 
at keeping the Singapore government stable. A country should be able 
to maintain stability in its political administration. In the West it is 
considered a political failure if a democratic country goes Communistic. 
We presume the Communists view success of failure from the same 
(even if opposite) angle. In the final analysis one could argue for 
the right of the people to choose which form of government they 
prefer. It would not be right, in this respect, for a few people to force 
their ideas on the majority, either to drag them into Communism of 
“lead” them into the Democratic camp. One cannot demand that in 
order for a country’s independence to be a success it must be without 
an opposition; or that “instability” should apply to frequency of 
administrative changes. France’s political situation after the war would 
disprove this. 


It is not clear then what is meant by the question, “Will Ghana's 
independence be a success?’ Ghana has achieved success by the grant- 
ing of her independent status. That question has already been 
answered. What matters in national independence is the desire to 
uphold the constitution, the will to carry out reforms and maintain 
law and order, and unity to weather strain and stress. National pride 
cannot be exchanged for a high per capita income, material wealth 
and armaments. The pertinent questions are rather whether the peo- 
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ple are ready to accept the responsibilities of independence and whether 
they are capable of carrying them out. These have nothing what- 
soever to do with the fact that Ghana is an African nation and do not 
suggest that other African territories should share the blame for the 
difficulties Ghana may encounter. Many European countries have 
had the same difficulties as Ghana will have to face. Not all of them 
fared very well. Some have been gobbled up by other more powerful 
states, and others have passed into servitude and subordination. France, 
for example, has never been able to defend herself since Napoleon 
died, but she presides over the fitness of the other people to assume 
responsibility for managing their own affairs. Nobody denies these 
European countries the right to sovereignty because of others’ fail- 
ures. Why should Ghana's failure affect the chances of other Afri- 
can countries? Other African states can take pride in Ghana's suc- 
cesses but they can only learn from her mistakes. 


Ghanaians are enthusiastic in accepting their independence. No 
West African country is more capable of shouldering the responsi- 
bilities of independence than Ghana. If we judge Ghana's success on 
her own merits, then there seem to be several reasons why there should 
be no cause for alarm. 


(1) The youthful element. Ghana is fortunate to have the youth 
in the fore of political and economic matters. The Prime Minister 
is young, and so are most of the leaders today. In due course the pres- 
ent leaders can give way to other youthful successors and they can, as 
elder statesmen, give much needed advice. The general population is 
rather youthful in body, mind and spirit. The people have the stamina 
of which a country is built, and the enthusiasm with which to build it. 


(2) Ability to change. Ghanaians have a flare for the novel and 
they readily adapt themselves to new things and changing conditions. 
This certainly makes for progress economically, socially, and politi- 
cally. 

(3) Favorable institutional patterns. The main fears of the op- 
position parties have been that the country may give in to a dictator. 
Traditionally political authority has been vested in the chiefs (para- 
mount as well as subchiefs) and their councils. But no chief or king 
was ever a dictator. He was enstooled (crowned or made a chief by 
the people who also distooled (uncrowned) him when they felt they 
no longer wanted him as chief for some reason or other. This was 
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democracy, and the country has been brought up in the democratic 
tradition. Modern day democratic government therefore presents little 
challenge to Ghanaians. 

(4) Magnanimity. Several times when there was the threat of 
oppression or the need to unite, the leaders and the people bound 
themselves together to face the difficulty or to present a united front. 
This is largely what won for Ghana her independence in such a short 
time. Whenever there has been a call to solidarity, the leaders have 
shown a statemanlike attitude and buried personal animosities. This is 
characteristic of Ghanaians and has come to be known in West African 
politics as “The Ghana way.”” The people have a sense of humor and 
can see in their problems and difficulties something for laughter. 

(5) A healthy economy. Although Ghana’s economy has room for 
improvement and development and gives cause for concern in some 
quarters, it is substantially healthy. Ghana was the richest of Britain's 
colonies. Ghana can finance most of her development projects and 
the government is not in debt. The people are industrious and can 
aid considerably in the development of the country’s economy. 

So the Gold Coast Colony has become a free and independent 
Dominion under the new name of Ghana. A country has been reborn. 
With the close of one chapter in the life of a country and its people, 
another chapter has been opened. New and wider horizons are also 
opened to them. To paraphrase the words of Kwame Nkrumah, the 
Prime Minister of Ghana, “The strands of history have brought our 
country and the other countries of the world together. We have 
provided much material benefit to all peoples of the world and they 
in turn have taught us many good things. We want to cdntinue to 
learn from all people the best they can give us and we hope that they 
will find in us qualities worthy of emulation. In our daily lives, we 
may lack those material comforts regarded as essential by the standards 
of the modern world, because so much of our wealth is still locked up 
in our land; but we have the gifts of laughter and joy, a love of 
music, a lack of malice, and absence of the desire for vengeance for 
our wrongs—all things of intrinsic worth in a world sick of injustice, 
revenge, fear, and want.” 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. The French Government seems to have found a “‘substitute’’ for national 
freedom and independence. According to M. Gaston Defferre, French Min- 
ister of Overseas Territories, “This system (of giving her territories in French 
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West and Equatorial Africa and Madagascar a wider say in their own affairs 
with elected ‘government councils’ under a governor) seeems to me more 
realistic, surer and conforming more to the interest of the populations over- 
seas than the system adopted by the British in Ghana.” This statement was 
made in an interview with the weekly newspaper L’Express. Colonial men- 
tality usually can be conditioned to anything and to any ideology. So M. 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, Minister attached to the office of the French Pre- 
mier M. Guy Mollet and also African Deputy for the Ivory Coast in the 
French National Assembly, says he prefers the Franco-African “experiment” 
because it is “better placed within the framework of the century and because 
it is more courageous, needing more faith and imagination.’’ How courageous, 
faithful, and imaginative can a nationalist get! 


The government agency which buys and sells all cocoa produced in Ghana. 
This agency finances a major portion of development projects in the country. 


In 1956 the United Nations sent a Commission to British Togoland to hold 
a plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of the people regarding the territory's 
integration into an independent Gold Coast or its continuation as a trust 
territory. As a result of the plebiscite, Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration is now part of an independent Ghana. 


W. E. Ward. A Short History of the Gold Coast (London: Longman’s 
Green and Co., 1948 ed.) p. 13 


Ibid., pp. 13-14 


“Portrait,” West Africa (March 9, 1957) p. 221. For a more intimate look 
at Nkrumah the reader ies urged to read his own account of his life story 
in Ghana: The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1957), 302 pp. 


At a recent visit to the University College of Ghana, a professor conducted 
me around their prize acquisition—‘‘an electric kitchen” (the equivalent of 
a kitchen in the dormitory of a first class American university campus). 
Here, in the kitchen of one undergraduate dormitory, 50 people are eniployed 
to provide meals for about 200 students and Masters who dress in robes for 
dinner. No one had even thought of employing student labor for any task 
on the campus. Manual labor has come to be regarded as undignified for 
university students. Here at Legon, the British have been busy planting an 
Oxford University, originally created for the prosperous few and British 
aristocracy, on African soil and for Africans of poor means. (Piactically 
everybody at the University is on government scholarship.) 


Ghana contributed an average 25% of the net dollar earnings of the 
Colonial Commonwealth. In the 5 years from 1951 through 1955 she con- 
tributed a net positive balance of $438 million to the gold and dollar re- 
serves of the Sterling Area. 


The British Trade Commissioner in Accra last year awarded prizes to 
youngsters and school children as a result of a nation-wide essay contest, 
“Why I Prefer British Goods.” 


Here the writer would like to make a distinction between developing and 
underdeveloped as applied to (young) countries on the way to acquiring 
Western methods and standards as well as levels of living. Hitherto, 
economists and other social scientists have used the term “underdeveloped” 
to apply to all such countries. The term itself is distasteful to peoples 
in these so-called “backward (underdeveloped) countries.” We would advo- 
cate use of the term developing to apply to the more progressive group of 
countries whose condition or state of development does not seem to be one 
of stagnation. The term underdeveloped suggests a state of complacency in 
one’s backwardness,” while developing has a dynamism about it wnich 
suggests that the country is doing something about her seemingly backward 
condition. A true definition of a “developing country” then would be a 
country that has a low per capita income, low state of economic develop- 
ment, which has potentialities for development, and is actively engaged 
in measures to remedy the situation. 
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The term “disguised unemployment” is not applied to wage labor. “It de 
notes a condition of family employment in peasant communities. A number 
of people are working on tarms or small peasant plots, contributing virtually 
nothing to output, but subsisting on a share of their family’s real income.” 

Ragnar Nurske. Problems of Capital Formation in Underdevesoped Con- 
tries. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), p. 33. Ordinarily 
the solution is that a certain number of the labor force on the land could be 
dispensed with without making any difference to the volume of output. But 
in Ghana it will be solving the problem if these same people are made to 
stand on their own and make their individual contributions to the economy. 
Instead of diverting labor from the agricultural sector of the economy to 
the industrial sector as is the need in most developing countries, in Ghana 
the movement should be from the clerical sector to the agricultural sector. 
In other words, there needs to be a return to the land. Improved methods 
of agriculture are essential. 


Thompson Peter Omari completed his undergraduate work 
in the United States, earning the Ph.D. at the University 
of Wisconsin, where he served as Research Associate. He 
is currently Mass Education Officer in Ghana. 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 
EUREAL GRANT JACKSON 


The rise of the United States to a position of world power and 
leadership is due to its natural resources, its industrial potential and 
its military and naval strength. But, most of all, it is due to its human 
resources. The United States, unique among the nations of the world, 
has been settled by people from every corner of the earth. Our people 
are of every description—in physical appearance, in occupations and 
in beliefs. They are of every nationality, 1ace, color and creed. The 
American pattern of life is thus a rich blend to which all races have 
contributed their customs, their traditions, their labor and their cul- 
tural experiences. 

Despite the great variety of our people, we have a unified ex- 
istence and we hold to a dominant theme which identifies the people 
of the United States as “Americans All, Brothers All.” This theme 
finds expression in the common ideas and interests which have stirred 
our people throughout our history and is revealed today in our atti- 
tude and behavior. It is commendable that some Americans are willing 
to offer needed aid to the Hungarians in their recent great struggle 
for dignity and freedom. Yet, some of these Americans consider the 
struggle for perfection of democracy in our Deep South and else- 
where a controversial issue. These individuals could learn a lesson 
from H. G. Wells, the historian, who stated: “I am convinced that 
there is no more evil thing in this present world than race prejudice. 
It justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty and abomination 
than any sort of error in the world.” In the same vein, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick indicated that ‘‘race prejudice is as thorough a denial of the 
Christian God as atheism, and a far more common form of apostasy.” 
These quotations should make us pause to evaluate our values and 
principles. 

If we expect to maintain our present hegemony in world affairs 
and command the respect of most nations of this confused world, 
we must try to understand other people of the earth so that peace and 
good will may result from our living together in one world. Some 
Americans have failed to consider that what the majority of the people 
of the world think of us may affect our future. Some fail to realize 
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that of the nearly three billion people in the world more than two 
thirds are colored, wherever they may live. Africa may be the next 
great Communist staging ground. We can win the rising masses there 
to our way of life through brotherhood, equality and understanding. 
We must not forget that brotherhood and equality begin at home. 
Obviously, we must do a little “house cleaning” on the home front. 
From Martin Luther to Martin Luther King, there have been leaders 
who have seen a need for change. Following the example of these 
leaders, we must dedicate ourselves to the principles of justice, 
understanding, good will and democratic behavior among all people. 
The bettering of human relations has reached the stage where men 
must move from principles to practice and from words to work. 


The question involved in a certain recent Supreme Court decision 
is not what will happen to a few million Negroes. The question in- 
volved is whether in the next fifty years this country will be a strong 
and vigorous democracy. Relief from racial and religious discrimi- 
nation is no great boon if it is attained by an intensification of racial 
and religious hatred. The great task in this “time that tries men’s 
souls” is to vindicate justice without murdering brotherhood. In a 
recent speech at Howard University, Governor Theodore McKeldin 
of Maryland stated that “brotherhood is not a law. It is a spirit, a light 
within the individual mind and heart; yet in the final analysis, it is 
the thing that gives power and efficacy to the best legislation.” Since 
we have been able to create the most democratic nation in the world, 
apparently a common spirit characterizes and unifies us. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called this spirit “Americanism,” but this writer calls it 
Brotherhood. 


A dominant characteristic of the American democracy is the 
belief in the individual. Every individual has an inborn dignity worthy 
of the highest respect. An important principle of democracy is that 
no individual is inherently more important than another, and that no 
group is more important than each individual in it. Americans must 
respect the aspirations of each human being, recognize his rights, and 
grant him equal opportunities. The diversity of the people who make 
up our population has made respect for the individual an American 
necessity since people of many races and creeds have made this country 
great. Like an ingot of steel which has been strengthened by the 
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mixture of various metals, America has been made strong and power- 
ful by the fusing of all of its many people. 


During the First and Second World Wars, our enemies sought 
to divide our people on the basis of their color and national origin. 
‘No other country has so many social and racial tensions,” a Nazi war 
leader declared of the United States. “We shall be able to play on 
many strings there.” That our enemies failed in both wars to do this 
is indicated by the response of all our people. Yet, the racial attitudes 
and prejudices of most people today need a drastic revision. Revision 
of these attitudes will do much to clarify numerous vexing problems 
in international relations as well as emerging internal national issues 
confronting us today. The quotation by Luther Burbank clinches 
the point: ‘For those who do not think, it is best at least to rearrange 
their prejudices once in a while.” Sometimes prejudice is referred to 
as a vagrant opinion without any visible means of evidence. If this is 
a good definition, the greatest and noblest pleasure which we have 
in this world should be to discover new truths. The next pleasure 
should be to shake off old prejudices. Then, the practice of democratic 
living will become a real aspect of our lives, and through it, we should 
create a better America and a better world. 


If there is a danger of dividing our nation, that danger does 
not arise from the diversity of our nationalities and creeds. Rather, it 
stems from our prejudices. Examples of our faults are not hard to find 
but these faults in the practice of democracy are not the faults of 
democracy. They are our faults in that we have not lived up to the 
requirements of democracy. These faults are recognized as violations 
of the spirit and intent of the American way of life. In our strivings 
to secure equal rights for all Americans, we must overcome intol- 
erance toward certain religious groups, hostility against immigrants 
and discrimination against racial minorities. We must, as Robert 
Ingersoll said, ‘‘give to every human being every right that we claim 
for ourselves.’ Our country is fortunate because it has the machinery 
for making the actual practice of democratic ideals compatible with 
the principles expressed in these concepts. Our early history demon- 
strates that our existence and survival depended upon the skills of 
every person. Similarly, today, our prosperity and security as a nation 
depend upon the co-operation of all people. Precisely because of the 
variety of the American people we have come to regard each person 
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as an individual human being, not as a Protestant or Jew, not as a 
white or Negro, not as a banker or tenant farmer. 

World War II and the subsequent crisis have tended to increase 
interest in the meaning of democracy. This ideal, then, is more 
important now because of the present international crisis. Today the 
challenge of totalitarianism is widespread. Furthermore, the clash of 
opposing political ideas and philosophies is world wide. A new kind 
of tyranny is in the world, preying upon weak nations, magnifying 
our racial and religious prejudices and challenging the world of all 
values that Americans hold most precious for themselves and for man- 
kind. With our fundamental values being challenged, we are trying 
to defend these values. We are forced to consider seriously the Broth- 
erhood of Man and equality if we plan to survive. Arnold Toynbee 
has tried in his impressive series, A Study of History, to explain the 
arresting of progress of a civilization as a failure to respond creatively 
to a challenge presented by certain difficulties which had to be faced 
by the society. Will America respond well? As participants in this 
great experiment in democracy, we can be the jury; our destiny will 
be the judge. 

In spite of the challenges to democracy, we can be optimistic. 
So long as we continue to strive to secure equal opportunity for all 
Americans, so long as each individual among us learns to respect the 
rights of his fellow men, there will be no recognizable danger that 
our nation will be divided. Today, we are faced with many problems 
which suggest different solutions. Yet, we may agree with the Amer- 
ican Legion in its belief that there is no one issue (even racial and 
religious prejudice) large enough or precious enough to endanger 
our unity as Americans. 


This is an era of changing human relations and one that suggests 
broader expansion in the acceptance of the ideals of democracy. It is 
also a period of increased activity on the part of the forces of hate 
and prejudice. The battle in the second half of the twentieth century 
is a struggle between the forces of good will and the forces of hate. 
It is clear that only through a wholehearted and systematic attack on 
the shadows of evil can we expect to meet with success. Complete dem- 
ocratic practice will not come automatically. It must be actively sought. 
The ideals of democracy, though faced with many challenges, are 
related to education for survival. It has been said, “The fate of civili- 
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zation even the survival of mankind istelf, rests upon the race between 
education and catastrope.”” More than ever we must evaluate 


seriously the principles of democracy and the American way of life 
which are now on trial. 


Eureal Grant Jackson is a member of the faculty of Morgan 
College. 
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BRUCE L. MELVIN 


The battle of Gettysburg marked more than a change in the 
fortunes of the War between the States; it recorded one state in the 
emergence of the common man, a stage in his social evolution which 
has paralleled the development of technology in production, transpor- 
tation and communication. The words of Lincoln “Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people” gave new voice to the ide- 
ology which was embodied in the Declaration of Independence and 
the United States Constitution, that tyranny cannot prevail over men 
of low birth and that man is born with certain inalienable rights. 
Lincoln and the writers of these two history-making documents gave 
no consideration to the relation of one government, in this case the 
American government, to another. Since the day George Washington 
took the first presidential inaugural oath, foreign policy for the United 
States has been opportunistic and in accordance with what the times 
seemed to indicate would meet a political situation at home. But 
relations among nations and within countries have persistently changed 
since the day of Washington. 

The words put in the mouth of General Lee, in the recent excel- 
lent TV production, Lee at Gettysburg, carried a prophecy. These 
words were, “Gentlemen will never fight again.” The prophecy was 
of world significance though its accuracy could not be perceived until 
the First World War and then in England and Germany, in both 
of which countries men of low birth could for the first time become 
commissioned officers in the military organizations. Monuments to the 
unknown soldier in various countries following this war was another 
recognition of a new place in the world of men born without class 
distinction. Hence for the last three and a half decades the place of 
the common man in international affairs has been most difficult to 


appraise. 
American Democracy’s Record 


Rule by the masses of men is Democracy. Our democracy dur- 
ing and following the First World War entered an almost uncharted 
course in international affairs. It then faced a world made up of 
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peoples many of whom were fired with the idea of self-determination, 
a new notion of nationalism and an intense desire to improve their 
material conditions. ““To make the world safe for democracy,” Wood- 
row Wilson’s phrase employed to incite a belief in the righteousness of 
the American cause, was indeed a call everywhere for men whom 
Marx would have called the Proletariat to throw off the bonds of 
aristocracy and establish their own democratic governments. Wilson, 
an idealistic product of American democracy, was unprepared to deal 
with foreign problems.’ His was an attempt to superimpose morality 
—Puritan-Presbyterian style—and legalism on other people. The re- 
sult was the Weimar Republic and Hitler; and at the same time with 
the supplanting of aristocracy in Russia a new and grave revolu- 
tionary danger, Communism, grew. Other people have not known nor 
do they yet understand our moralistic and legalistic patteras. Herein 
as George Kennan sees the situation, lies a great weakness in American 
democracy. In writing on the conduct of international affaiis, a few 
years ago, he characterized as one of our major deficiencies: 


The inevitable association of legalistic ideas and moralistic ones: 
the carrying over into the affairs of states the concepts of right and 
wrong, the assumption that state behavior is a fit subject for moral 
judgment. Whoever says there is a law must of course be indignant 
against the lawbreaker and feel a moral superiority to him. And when 
such indignation spills over into military contest, it knows no bounds 
short of the reduction of the lawbreaker to complete submissiveness— 
namely unconditional surrender. It is a curious thing, but it is true that 
the legalistic approach to world affairs, rooted as it unquestionably is 
in a desire to do away with war and violence makes violence more en- 
during, more terrible, and more destructive to political stability than 
did the older motives of national interest.’ 


The history of Democracy’s dealings in critical affairs attests the 
validity of his position. History in dealing with events in time has a 
way of revealing the failures and successes of collective behavior. Ihe 
unconditional surrender requirement broke the Japanese empire leav- 
ing Manchuria and Korea open for aggression, and split the German 
empire so that Stalin could grab a large section of the country. 

Having started with the Battle of Gettysburg, a look at the 
bloody struggle of which that was a part is not out of place for illus- 
trative purposes. For the masses of people on both sides, this war 
was moralistic and legalistic. History, in the future, probably will 
declare it as having been unnecessary. It has been explained on eco- 
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nomic grounds, but the economics of the situation probably wouid 
have eliminated slavery in the decades that followed the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. England did away with slavery in her empire by 
peaceful means. It was a war aroused and furthered by propaganda. 

The First World War was made a moral and legalistic issue. 
The Devil in the mirror was the Kaiser. At its close the Weimar Re- 
public, the American ideal for a form of democracy, was established. 
Democracy forgot something; the German people had become accus- 
tomed to an efficient and benevolent aristocracy. As a German girl in 
speaking of the rise of Hitler, when I was in Germany in 1950, said, 
“You must remember that the Germans were accustomed to an 
honest and efficient government from the small village petty official 
up to and including Berlin.” The German people of 1918 were not 
the cultured leaders of the days of Goethe, Schiller and Lessing. 
Bismarck, in co-operation with the army commanders had 


made the German submissive beyond most other modern peoples, and 
malleable to the designs of any strong leader. Bismarck’s military suc- 
cesses . . . insured the continuance of the psychological attitude he had 
encouraged, for the minds of men are so made that they will grant any- 
thing to the conquering leader, even the chains to clamp them down." 


The weakness of Democracy in dealing with other nations is that 
people do not know the ways of other people. For peace to be supreme 
this handicap must be overcome. War is no longer merely the business 
of governments; it is the method by which millions of; people kill, 
maim others and reduce their cities to rubbish. Respecting the Second 
World War, and excepting poison gas, 


there was no distinction at all on the arm of death and destruction . . . the 
idea of a total war had ripened . . . the distinction between combatant and 
civilian had been obscured, and . . . the doctrine had arisen that a war 
was not only a contest of armies and navies but a struggle of peoples.‘ 


A Changed World 


During the First World War H. G. Wells is reputed to have 
said, “This war is not going to end in diplomacy; it is going to end 
diplomacy.” 

People in mass do not know how to conduct diplomacy; they 
know how to engage in destructive activities both for themselves and 
for others. Until the masses rose to make war, ‘war lords had not 
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supposed that a war was in any way concerned with the commoner. 
He might have to change his allegiance to another nation but his life 
would be little altered.” 

Modern wars, people fighting people, civilians living in fear of 
bombs and dying under the destruction of falling bombs—all these 
have come simultaneously with the emergence of nationalism, the 
spread of the idea of government by the people, the increasing use of 
technology to meet the many needs of humanity. 


Now that the idea of ‘all-out-war’ is overshadowing the world; now 
that we conceive of international conflicts as the affairs of all people, the 
worker in the mill and the housewife in the kitchen no less than the 
soldier on the front lines, it is difficult for us to remember that our view 
of warfare is relatively new. A mere two centuries ago, before the 
frenzied awakening of modern nationalism, wars were regarded as mat- 
ters between governments, in which the interest of the ordinary man 
was only incidental. Though eighteenth-century France and England 
were embroiled in a blazing series of wars, that was not deemed reason 
for a Frenchman to hate an Englishman, or an Englishman a Frenchman; 
the fruits of French civilization were not proscribed in London, nor were 
the products of British civilization condemned in Paris; nor was it 
unusual for the citizens of the countries to intermingle in friendly inter- 
course. And all this was natural, in view of the fact that war was 
ordinarily remote from the average citizen; despite some exceptions . . . 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer and the mechanic usually 
went about their work unaffected by the fact that the armies of their 
country, in remote parts of Europe or still remoter colonies, were 
exchanging shots with the troops of hostile sovereigns. 


In fact, the rank and file of the people did not see war, know war, 
or manifest any warlike combativeness. . . . 


Even in the case of the standing armies and the navies, the recruits 
were not ordinarily drawn from the industrious middle ranks of society, 
but from the same two unproductive classes as the unattached mercenaries; 
the nobility, who monopolized or nearly monopolized the officerships, 
and the drifting dregs—the scum, the rufhanly elements, elements who 
frequently gave more trouble than they were worth.’ 


Having lived in several countries for a short time the writer is 
convinced that the peoples of the world do not want war. Moreover, 
no people of the world historically have abhorred war more than the 
Chinese. In the past they have had a saying, “Where there are too 
many policemen there can be no safety; where there are too many 
lawyers there can be no justice, and where there are too many soldiers 
there can be no peace.” 

But the masses can be led. The arousing of people by shibboleths, 
slogans and propaganda was first effected with international implica- 
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tions during the French Revolution. ‘‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
became the slogans that stimulated Frenchmen to go on propagandiz- 
ing crusades into the Rhineland, for converts to the revolutionazy 
cause to circulate leaflets in London, and for organized adherents of 
the cause to establish centers in Belgium and Bavaria. A pattern was 
then set for nations to battle for the minds of men in the enemy coun- 
tries. However, the power of the masses had not thoroughly taken 
hold by 1853 when despite the war between the governments of Rus- 
sia and the British Empire, the Russians continued to pay the interest 
on their debts to England. 

A baffling problem in international affairs for the people in a 
democracy is the difficulty of separating facts from fallacies.” When 
a fallacy becomes institutionalized, that is fixed in some group—a 
church, school, economic system, family and most of all the state— 
then the fallacy becomes dangerous. Fallacious dogmas may become 
the ropes by which the people are led into sociopathic action. This 
must be faced in today’s changing world. 


A Changing World 


It is trite to say that we live in a changing world; it is a most 
difficult undertaking however to interpret the meaning of the univer- 
sality of changes now under way and which through our economic and 
military aid we are helping to effect. An effort, however, is made :n 
that direction. 

The peoples of the world are passing through much more than 
a political, economic and social revolution. If we look at the Amer- 
ican revolution as an example we can see that numerous patterns of 
living were altered or reshaped. 


The stream or revolution, once started, could not be confined within 
narrow banks, but spread abroad upon the land. Many economic desires, 
many social aspirations were set free by the political struggle, many 
aspects of colonial society profoundly altered by the forces let loose. The 
relations of social classes to each other, the institution of slavery, the 
system of land-holding, the course of business, the forms and spirit of 
intellectual and religious life, all felt the transforming hand of revolu- 
tion, all emerged from under it in shapes advanced many degrees nearer 
to those we know.’ 


There can be no direct line of change in any society. For what can 
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happen in the process of change by violent revolution, it is well further 
to turn to French history: 


The French rose in revolt against a vicious political system and a 
vicious social system. With enthusiastic ardor they proceeded to sweep 
away abuses of all sorts, and to create, not simply a new government, 
but a new France and indeed, to their own imaginations, a new heaven 
and a new earth. That they cared more for the social than for the 

litical results of the Revolution was evident when, after a few years, 

lieving it impossible to retain both, they resigned political freedom 
and threw themselves into the arms of the young Corsican who gave 
them promise of preserving their new social system." 


As to what is under way over much of the surface of tlie globe, 
India, the Middle East and China—all critical areas—provide examples. 
Approximately one-half the peoples of the world who live in these 
countries are passing from a tradition-bound culture, where the past 
ruled, where people did not discriminate between today and yesterday 
and tomorrow. Today, however, family patterns, economic systems, 
school curricula and political organizations are taking on new forms 
at a pace even we Westerners can scarcely conceive as possible. What 
will be the results of these changes? Industrialization, mechanization 
and commercialization are the material sides of the process; national- 
ism, economic gain and opportunities, political self-determination are 
the goals by which the leaders are guided. All this presages a tran- 
sition from personal to impersonal relationships. Let’s turn to a study 
by Daniel Lerner and David Riesman. 

When the first interviews in a Turkish village were held in 1950 
and prior to the introduction of a radio into the village, all replies to 
questions asked were given in accordance with the traditional patterns 
of conversation. The chief of the village was an absolute dictator; 
he determined what the respondents to questions might say. This 
chief when asked on the first visit what he wished for his grown sons, 
replied in a traditional manner, “I hope they will fight as bravely as 
we fought and know how to die as my generation did.’” 

This traditional pattern response was altered by the introduction 


of a radio (in this case by the chief of the village himself) into the 
village. 


Thus with this medium exposure, even the traditional Turks begin 
to acquire (and produce) views, not wholly proverbial, on a novel assort- 
ment of remote matters ranging from the American aid program to the 
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decline of Western imperialism in Asia. . . . In one Lebanese village, 
the chief had lost his monopoly of advice when villagers began turning 
to the young, low-class bus driver for ‘the word.” 


American aid, and industrialism, stimulated by our private enter- 
prise and desire for profits (and I am not condemning this last fact), 
are transforming hundreds of thousands of agricultural villages from 
mere places of residence, where families count time by centuries and 
generations, and produce their food as did their numerous and long 
remembered ancestors, into small industrial centers. Simultaneously 
modern forces are transferring sons and daughters to growing cities. 
Between the two world wars the seeds of change were germinating 
over the world; since the second world war those seeds have broken 
through the ground and new forms of life rapidly grow. This brings 
us back to fundamental questions: Where is our democracy? What 
of the democracy being introduced into other countries? And does 
our form of democracy fit the needs of other people? Much evidence 
indicates democracy as identified with Americans may not be succeed- 
ing too well. American democratic methods in relation to others may 
not be as strong in the minds of men as Americans wish. Remember 
further the masses of people are rising to dictate, at least they think 
so, their own destinies. Two illustrations as to how we stand can be 
given here—one from Japan and the other from the Middle East. 

For Japan we go back to 1946 when the Japanese Constitution 
written by the occupation forces went into effect. Article 9 of that 
Constitution stipulated that, 


land, sea and air forces as well as other war potential, will never be 
maintained. The right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized. 


Things have changed since 1946. Japan must rearm; Japan is 
in process of rearming. In 1951 the United States and Japan signed 
a Security Pact. 


The Security Treaty is but a temporary measure. The United States 
Security Forces will not remain in Japan indefinitely. The pride of an 
independent country will not permit the indefinite stationing of foreign 
troops in its territory. 

. . . The demands of the United States Security Forces for expansion 
of military bases which eventually lead to requisitioning of land from 
the people are being opposed and have resulted in cooling the friendly 
feelings of the Japanese people toward the United States. The situation 
is such that the Security Treaty of 1951 may end by becoming the source 
of an anti-American movement.” 
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Evidence respecting the success of American democracy in the 
Middle East is not especially promising. Communism in that part 
of the world is quite different from what we might believe if we take 
at face value the display of pageantry in the reception given an absolute 
monarch from the Islamic area. 


In the Middle East Communism has come to be accepted ‘not as a 
materialistic system which rejects spiritual values but as a monistic philos- 
ophy for projecting spiritual values upon a materialistic base. 


. . . It is thus a misconception to imply, as the President does, that 
Communism is merely the bad fruit of poverty. 


In Cairo, Beirut, the Old City of Jerusalem and Bagdad well-to-do- 
lawyers and doctors are Communists. The managerial class is equally 
infiltrated, but for different reasons; businessmen are fascinated by the 
totalitarian order of the Soviet system. Let’s face it, it is our American 
way of life that can still find ne root either in the faith or interests of 
the top layer of Arab society.” 

Such facts as these the American people must know if they are 
to guide or to determine the actions of the representatives of our 


government. 
A Possible Course of Action 


For American democracy to deal with emerging mass societies 
the time has arrived when we must know more about what is going on 
in the world. Our program must be one of learning, must be more 
than the extension of economic and military aid. As the situation is 
viewed by a sociologist there are two courses of action that should be 
initiated. One is the establishment of international universities and 
the other, in connection with or independent of such universities, the 
placing of reliable students and reporters in different countries to make 
undictated reports to the Congress and the American people on the 
successes and failures of United States Government policies and on 
the changes in process which will make of the people the followers 
and worshippers of heroes or self-reliant independent determinants 
of government policies. 

In thinking of the problem of Korea, even before the Korean 
War, the writer formulated the following proposition, though it never 
got beyond his filing case. But what is here said in respect to an 
International University in Korea is equally applicable to many parts 
of the world.. Moreover such universities should be established 
through the co-operation of our foreign operating corporations and 
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the people of countries which the universities might serve. To quote: 


Nothing could be more effective in countering the mind-slavery of 
Russian Communism than the free study of all kinds of sciences in the 
a company of scientists. Hence more opportunity should be 
made for men and women of the Occident and Orient to study togeher 
in an atmosphere of academic freedom. To this end a university, 
perhaps the Seoul National University, or an outstanding university in 
Japan should be made an international institution. Its faculty should 
be scholars from various parts of the world and it should encourage 
friendly and mutual exchanges of personnel with other educational 
institutions throughout the world. Such an international university could 
become a center to which students from Southeast and North-east Asia, 
as well as from our own country and Europe and South America—Rus- 
sians could be included provided they would cooperate—for the unin- 
hibited exchange of ideas. The Westerner could study the lore of the 
ages as well as the operation of communism which has many common 
denominators with Eastern culture; the Easterners could probe the minds 
of the Westerners to learn the patterns of Occidental thinking and the 
meaning of such documents as the Bill of Rights. . . . What is especially 
needed are centers devoted to the cultivation of scientific knowledge 
unhampered by dogma or creed. (Bruce L. Melvin, “Uncle Sam and 
Korea.’’) 


This last respecting dogma and creed is added because, despite 
the devotion to scholarship the Christian institutions have carried to 
various parts of the world, their reception by the native populations, 
has too often been equated with economic aggression and an air of 
superiority frequently manifested by the Westerner. This is to say 
that the genuine Christian institutions have often been handicapped 
by the non-Christian activities of their fellow countrymen. In the 
long run, however, it may be that only the broad-minded Christians, 
will see the great responsibility and opportunity that rests with us in 
respect to education in international relations. 

The success of such an undertaking, however, regardless of who 
furthers the work, is dependent on certain changes in the policy of 
our own government toward the understanding of other people. Above 
it was suggested that scholars who would keep abreast of American 
activities and movements among restless people should be located in 
the distinctly problem areas of the world. But such persons must be 
given freedom; the State Department should be checked from revoking 
a passport if the person did not report according to the prescribed 
pattern. Pertinent to this idea is the report, “Red China on the 
March,” made in Life magazine. 


New frontiers are opening, and everywhere the emphasis is on 
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production and industrialization. Everywhere are serious people, har- 
nessed to work and norms and slogans.” 


Why should not information about “inside China” be open to 
the American people? 


The denial of a positive answer to this question lies within the 
ways and weaknesses of democracy. One of these belongs within the 
nature of our government system, a second to the nature of democ- 
racy as such, and the third, which may also be termed a weakness, is 
the propensity of the masses to follow the hero, or as such action 1s 
called, charisma. With respect to the first there is no way by which tine 
American people can require an accounting for the acts of its State 
Department policies or of the Secretary of State himself. Why is it 
for example that the visit of Sir Anthony Eden was ‘“diswo: aged” ?” 
The United States has many military bases in England; thousands ot 
our men are stationed there. England probably more that any other 
country on our globe typifies a democracy. Indeed this country has a 
method of ousting its officials when they fall down. Touay Eden is 
out and Nasser is still in a powerful saddle. What the American 
people need to know is the effect of this cold shoulder on the English 
people. 

But as suggested, the fact that this can occur with no accounting 
may reflect what Alexis De Tocqueville apparently saw as a character- 
istic of individualistic democracy. With the emphasis on individual- 
ism, men 

owe nothing to any man; they expect nothing from any man; they 

—— the habit of always considering themselves as standing alone, 

and they are apt to imagine that their whole destiny is in their own 

hands.” 

The last critical problem area now manifest in the emerging 
democratic mass societies is that of hero worship, or as designated 
above, charisma. This characteristic is briefly described as follows: 

Under certain circumstances, people may ascribe to a particular 
person—often gifted, endowed person—certain extraordinary powers 
which he does not actually possess. The powers attributed to him are 
usually uncanny ones—a touch of the divine or the diabolical. He may 
thereupon become a leader among men, and those who have found him 
to possess those strange powers become his followers.” 

Ample proof of the mass society’s susceptibility to this phenom- 
enon can be easily adduced. The rise of Hitler in Germany can be 
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described as such a process or social movement. The wide following 
of McCarthy paints in gold color what can happen in our own country. 
Egypt as it takes on a drive for independence may be expected to 
follow the same path. And it was surely something of this kind that 
caused the Chinese to sweep up the mountainsides of Korea howling 
like fanatics to meet concentrated machine gun fire. Much evidence 
indicates that as humanity passes from primitive society to industrial- 
ization, masses are likely to follow a leader uncritically if he promises 
a few things which they think he can give them. Here is a trait with 
which democracy has never learned to deal. But one still believes 
in the American people when they know the facts. 


Final 


The writer agrees with D. W. Brogan who, in the current issue 

of Harpers in comparing the America of today with America of 1925 
when he first saw it, said: 

America today is a more interesting, civilized, promising society 

than it was in that year, and the pursuit of happiness is still less a 

waste of effort there than in any other country known to me. It is not 


a race that many people win, but Americans, I think, enjoy the race more 
than we do.” 


But it must be added, to save democracy, democracy must be more 
than it has been traditionally envisioned; that is a government granting 
and protecting certain selected freedoms within its borders. People 
of our own country must learn to know other people; know that they 
do not want to be destroyed any more than we do. 
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CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN FRENCH AND 
BRITISH COLONIAL RELATIONS 


JOHN H. MORROW AND ALBERT H. BER&IAN 


Africa today is in a state of ferment which has been provoked by 
the insistent demands and the overt acts of natives who seek self- 
government. The complex problems of this strategic continent have 
demanded the immediate attention of world statesmen ever since the 
1940's, when territories such as Tanganyika, the French and British 
Cameroons and Togoland were placed under the aegis of the United 
Nations. The recent transformation of the former Crown Colony 
of the Gold Coast into the independent state of Ghana has stirred the 
imagination as well as the aspiration of subject peoples throughout 
the African continent. The first Negro state to achieve fli member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth of Nations stands as a beacon 
casting its encouraging light upon those who seek similar status.’ 

It is impossible for those concerned with this crisis to find a 
solution that will be satisfactory to everybody. It is seemingly inevi- 
table that there be perpetual ‘‘challenge’” and “response” between 
superordinate and subordinate groups. Georg Simmel has observed 
that “in some cases of superiority and inferiority the amount of spon- 
taneity and independence of the subordinate group is great, in others, 
small; but is never wholly absent. Even in the worst tyranny, the 
subordinate has the choice between submission and punishment.” A 
proper synthesis between the cultural heritage of the colonized people 
and their conquerors is seldom achieved. The intensity of the oppo- 
sition on the part of the subordinate group is determined by the man- 
ner in which the superordinate group deals with the social, political, 
economic, and moral factors that determine the welfare of the former. 
The political actions of the colonized people will certainly be in- 
fluenced by the methods of control adopted by the conquering power. 
Sooner or later the greatest conflict arises in a situation in which the 
colonized people have been stripped of political rights and entirely 
deprived of an opportunity to control their welfare and destiny.’ 

British East Africa is more turbulent than British West Africa 
because of the political restrictions placed on natives. The applause 
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given Prime Minister Nkrumah by French colonials while he was 
recently in Abidjan was foreboding. Monsieur Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, the dominant African political figure in French West Africa 
stated, at a banquet, that he preferred the system of interdependence 
with France. Dr. Nkrumah (amidst the applause of the French 
colonials) retorted that all colonial territories must become free and 
independent." The status of colonials in both British and Frenca 
territories will be improved by plans already made by the United 
States. During May, 1957, Washington (ANP) announced that the 
United States plans to set up seven new consulates in Africa as part of 
its drive to bring that area in the camp of free nations. The new con- 
sulates to be set up during the year 1957 are to be established in 
Mogadiscio (Somaliland), Abidjan (Ivory Coast), Kampala (Uganda) 
and Yaounde (French Cameroons). During the following year 
(1958), consulates are to be established at Tananarive (Madagascar ) 
Brazzaville (French Equatorial Africa), and either at Kano or Kadunc 
in Northern Nigeria. The establishment of these consulates will 
certainly acquaint the natives with their importance as a potentiai 
political force in the current international tug-of-ideology between 
East and West. 

Not only has Ghana already been granted independence, but 
other territories in British West Africa are slowly but surely divesting 
the European of the colonial “burden’’—and within the struciural 
framework of secular democratic government.’ Tunisia and Morocce 
succeeded in casting off their old status as protectorates in 1955 and 
1956 respectively, but only after controversy marked by great violence 
and bloodshed. When the Arab contingent in the United Nations 
requested that the United Nations intervene in the three-year-old 
Moslem revolt to secure Algerian independence, the French govern- 
ment countered that Algeria was legally a part of metropolitan France. 
They deemed the conflict purely domestic and thus outside the jurts- 
diction of the United Nations. French Foreign Minister Pineau 
declared that the solutions adopted in the cases of Tunisia and Morocco 
were not possible in the case of Algeria. He insisted that the Algerian 
question be solved within the framework of the French Union." 


It is no secret that the French still harbor the hope ot incorpora- 
ting into a Greater France, under the name of the French Union, the 
vast areas of French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa.’ The 
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French have never relinquished their desire to integrate ‘‘les soctetes 
autochtones dans un bloc francais appele successivement |’Empirc, 
puis Communaute francaise, enfin l'Union Francaise.” The first real 
steps toward the formation of the French Union are found in Title 
VIII of the French Constitution of 1946 in which provisions are made 
for territorial assemblies in the Territories of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa as well as in the Cameroons and Togoland 
under French administration. Caution was the main characteristic of 
the French attitude toward colonial liberty. The machinery for the 
operation of the French Union moved slowly. In the ten-year period 
following 1946 some economic and social progress could be noted, 
and suffrage was extended to more than five million citizens. Even 
with this extension of suffrage, however, the natives averaged in the 
Assemblee Nationale only one deputy for every 800,000 inhabitants, 
while metropolitan France averaged one for every 75,000 inhabitants. 


The /oi-cadre passed June 23, 1956,’ was calculated to insure 
further development of Overseas Territories under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of France Overseas. This legislation is considered evi- 
dence of a new “willingness” on the part of the French government 
to decentralize the administration of Overseas Territories. Prior to 
1956, the center of power lay always in the Government in metro- 
politan France. The /oi-cadre was necessary, in spite of the fact that 
the Preamble to the French Constitution guarantees to all natives the 
status of citizens of the French Union, with equality of rights without 
distinction of race or religion. This guarantee has been weakened by 
certain restrictions and qualifications. Presumably, the new law 
makes overseas populations increasingly conscious of their civic respons- 
ibilities and allows them to acquire great experience in the management 
of public affairs. On October 28, 1956, the population of Togoland 
under French administration voted favorably on a new statute estab- 
lishing a self-governing Togolese Republic, freely associated with 
France. In January of 1957, M. Gaston Defferre and M. Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny appeared before sessions of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to request that Togoland be granted complete 
independence within the French Union.” Southern Togoland has 
become a part of the free nation of Ghana. The effect that this will 
have on the remainder of this area hardly needs stating. 


The West African Pilot, a Nigerian publication, reported on 
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March 18th that the March 31st elections to be held in France’s African 
territories and Madagascar would open a new stage in French Colonial 
policy and would implement France’s decision to give her Overseas 
Territories a larger say in her own affairs. The voters—with one 
electoral will—will choose the members of a total of 18 territorial and 
provincial assemblies in the Territories making up French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar. The duty of these assem- 
blies will be to pass laws creating a certain internal autonomy for the 
African Territories and Madagascar and to lay down future relations 
between France and her Overseas Territories. Among French National 
Assembly Deputies who are candidates for the Territorial Assemblies 
is the Negro minister from the Ivory Coast, Houphouet-Boigny. Other 
African candidates are Sourou Migan Apithy (Dahomey) and Leopold- 
Serdon Senghor.” 


The French have constantly faced hostility in North Africa, so 
much so that there was no enthusiasm in France in 1857 at the time of 
the early conquest of Algeria.” A century later this area still affords 
little grounds for enthusiasm. Yet, since the close of the Francco- 
Prussian War in 1870 the French have had to offset manpower defi- 
ciencies, to provide colonial markets and military bases, and to bolster 
sagging prestige. By the close of 1879, France was strongly entrenched 
in Senegal. During the period of expansion between 1892 and 1895, 
however, she was continually counter to Britain in the race to secure 
additional holdings in Africa.” In the effort to move to the interior 
of French West Africa, the French met with stiff resistance from the 
heroic chiefs, El-Hadj Omar (1856-1863), Ahmadou, son of El-Hadj 
Omar (1878-1898) and Samori (1881-1898), who led their followezs 
in total warfare against the invaders." 

The persistent and successful explorations of the naturalized 
Frenchman, Savorgnan de Brazza, brought vast areas of French Equa- 
torial Africa under French control between 1875 and 1883. The 
French met resistance from a chief named Rabah, who was killed in 
battle on April 22, 1900. Efforts on the part of his son Fadel Aliah 
to continue resistance were unsuccessful. In the haste to utilize the 
rich resources of the Congo, the French Government adopted the 
pattern made infamous by King Leopold of Belgium, namely the 
system of concessions, of forced labor and of monopolies. In fact by 
1900, half of the total area of French Congo had been given over to 
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some forty companies. The natives were no longer allowed to sell 
rubber, but were forced by taxation to declare fixed quantities of rub- 
ber for delivery to the controlling companies. Reports of atrocities 
leaked out in 1905; but the findings of an investigating committee were 
suppressed.” The concessionaire system actually proved to be unsuc- 
cessful for the majority of the companies. Only eleven companies 
still remained in the field by 1923. By the decree of May 4, 1922, 
labor had been declared free, and allowances were made for contract 
labor with specific safeguards. 


In the course of supervising the territories under their control, 
the French made use of native chiefs; but the latter never became 
more than agents acting for the administration. They never had any 
judicial or executive power of their own. With their tendencies to- 
ward centralization and regulation of things political according to a 
uniform pattern, the French were destined to adopt a policy which 
was characterized by high centralization and close regulation. The 
attempt to apply the policies of centralization and assimilation, which 
dated back to the equalitarian doctrine of the French Revolution, met 
with difficulty in Africa south of the Sahara. French authorities were 
forced to conclude that a sound application of the concept of equality 
would require that the originality of each autochthonous civilization be 
taken into account. Jules Harmand reasoned that the concept ot assim1- 
lation was the capital error of French colonial policy. He pictured 
assimilation as a force which created an artificial solidarity betwecn 
heterogeneous organisms and the sovereign state. He decided that the 
British monarchial form of goverment made it possible to consider 
colonies as feudal properties acquired for the Crown. Harmand 
advanced the theory of association, which, at first, appeared to be 
comparable to the British theory of indirect rule; for this theory ad- 
vocated the conservation of the institutions of subject people.” Albert 
Saurat, in the role of Colonial Minister, linked the policy of associa- 
tion with a plan for economic development, known as mise en valeur. 
This plan called for the contribution on the part of each colony of its 
quota of the product for which it was best suited. Linked also to the 
policy of association was the division of the educational program into 
one for the “elite” and one for the masses. 

If it had not been for the mission schools established by the 
Catholics and the Protestants in Africa, there would be many more 
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illiterate Africans than there now are. Yet these religious groups 
and the controlling European powers have only scratched the surface 
as far as education is concerned. No colonial government, whether 
French or British, was particularly concerned, in the beginning, about 
educational facilities for Africans. It must have been recognized that 
the ability to read and to write might give rise to resentment and uni- 
willingness to accept readily European domination. Muci more is 
being done now for education and for health than ever before. Much 
more will have to be done before Africa will have an adequate number 
of teachers, doctors, administrators, and technicians. 

The French point of view, which has included the subjugation of 
colonial peoples to direct rule and the orientation of these peoples to 
French ways of thinking, feeling and doing, comes only grudgingly 
to the concept of self-government. Seemingly, the granting of self- 
government to subject peoples takes place only after these individuals 
have developed into an instrument of potential force and influence. 
The permission of such development has been part of the British 
colonial policy, because of the pressing desire to ensure permanent 
ties and to protect the economic and military resources of the Empire. 


Admittedly, the attitude of France toward some of its possessions 
has become more conciliatory. This change of attitude may be atttib- 
uted to a loss of prestige during World War II in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the moral disquietude stemming from the whole colonial 
system, the unrest pervading the remaining possessions and the readi- 
ness on the part of Soviet Russia to exploit troubled situations. France 
feels a great need for colonies; but she feels also a need tor peace. 
Great Britain is in a similar position, but finds it easier to make con- 
cessions without fear of losing face, because of colonial practices, 
tollowed through generations. Any complete giving in to the idea of 
indirect rule which seems to make self-government mandatory, obvious- 
ly presents a psychological imposition to the French. Unlike the 
British, the French have seen the logic of dealing with indigetuons 
peoples by indirect means, only after seething discontent has slirred 
up revolt and disorder. 

“The policies of France in the trust territories under her super- 
vision are not unlike those in non-trust territories. Reforms called 
for in the /oj-cadre are being instituted, but considerable violcace kas 
followed in the wake of recent elections. The Trusteeship Council 
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questioned the authority’s representatives concerning acts of violence 
associated with political elections during its visit there during March 
and April. Considerable Africanization is taking place in the public 
service, and Africans are quite conspicuous in a recent picture ot the 
Cameroonian Territorial Assembly.” (Note p. 48 in the United na- 
tions Review, May, 1957.) 

On the other hand, the British government has followed the 
principle of devolution to local legislatures in a fashion which has no 
parallel in the relations between metropolitan France and France 
Overseas. The professed British aim of teaching selt-governinent to 
dependent peoples is at odds with the French belief that the colony 
is merely an extension of France and the Republic 1s une et indrwisible. 
The British authorities have stressed the fact that ihey wisi merely 
to guide the colonial territory to responsible self-government within 
the Commonwealth under conditions that guarantee the peopie con- 
cerned not only a fair standard of living but also an assurance of free- 
dom from oppression.” It would seem that in recent years, with the 
exception of Ghana, British policy has been directed more toward 
extending British influence within the limits of the existing system 
than toward ensuing the attainment of responsible government. 

All European powers that sought land in Africa were confronted, 
at the outset, with the necessity of making use of native chiefs and 
native authorities. When some semblance of law and order had been 
established, it then became possible for the national philosophies of 
the respective powers to shape policies that would guide the economic, 
political, social and moral development of the invaded tersitory. Cen- 
turies before their acquisition of the African Empire, tne Brit'sh peo- 
ple had enjoyed a strong feeling for self-government. The landed 
gentry, accustomed to individualism and administrative autonomy, 
helped fashion the experience which would be called ugen later in 
meeting colonial problems. 

Sir George Goldie, founder of the Royal Niger Company, adopt- 
ed the policy of administration through native rulers—later to be 
known as indirect rule—at a time when his company was extending 
British influence (1886-1899) in what was to become Nigeria. This 
policy was developed by Lord Lugard, High Commissioner of Nigeria 
in 1900. Lord Lugard felt that the native institutions weic of value 
in themselves as agencies of government. The policy of mdircct rule 
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made it possible theoretically to create or to strengthen native institu- 
tions in order to furnish training in self-government, with the ultimate 
goal of autonomy in view.” 


It should be acknowledged that in Buganda or in Northern 
Nigeria, for example, the existence of effectively functioning political 
organizations and of emirates, constituted as Moslem principalities, 
made the use of native authorities imperative for successful colonizs- 
tion. Among the inhabitants of the Gold Coast (now Ghana), of 
Sierra Leone and of Gambis could be found the Fulani (generally 
followers of the Moslem faith), the Accras, the Ashanti and other 
tribes with equally highly developed cultures. These natives had 
traded with the Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Portuguese 
They had experienced European culture through the medium ot the 
slave trade.” The descendants of these people were endowed with a 
thirst for education and a desire for self-domination which are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to ignore. Further, when the Islamic king- 
doms were subjected, the British had neither the military complement 
nor the administrative staff necessary to maintain order. LHfence, the 
necessity of a dual system of authority. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why the Gold Coast would be among the hist territories to 
achieve independence. The educated natives of this area contended 
continually for better representation and greater opporiumttes for 
self-government. The riots and strikes which swept the Gold Coast 
in 1951 forced the British government to grant a constitution that 
provided for universal suffrage, a legislative assembly and a cabinet 
headed by the first Negro to become a Prime Minister, Nkrumah. 
Things have so changed that now no white person may owii any land 
on the Gold Coast. How different is this situation irom the other 
areas in Africa where white minorities are jealously guarding their 
holdings and vigorously opposing any attempt to grant political rights 
to natives. 

The British pattern of liberalism seems to break cown where 
large numbers of white settlers are located within the midst of the 
tribal masses. Then the relationship between European and African 
tends toward paternalism. All European colonial powers tend to 
make an adjustment on this basis when the so-called “backward race” 
ceases to be an abstraction, and it must be dealt with on a day-to-day 
and face-to-face basis. Paternalism worked rather effectively in the 
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past, and still works where the subject peoples accept ine status assign- 
ed to them. There has been recent evidence of a breakdown in racial 
co-operation along the old lines and an indication of political aggres- 
sion in Central Africa and British East Africa. A tuieshadowing of 
new relationships was given in April of 1952. A Conference relative 
to the federation of Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias was held 
in London at that time. The two African representatives from 
Southern Rhodesia were dissatisfied with the minor puiitical role that 
the natives were scheduled to play in the proposed icdezation and 
refused to participate in the conference. Later the Africans invited 
from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland boycotted this same confer- 
ence.” In Kenya, also, differences in class, color, aud culture serve 
as forces beneath political and economic activity. Line Mau Mau 
rebellion there has been supposedly suppressed, but people still go 
about their business with weapons within easy reach. The pioblems 
in Kenya are complex and tied in with the feelings of ine natives about 
land. For religious reasons, the natives refuse to accept tie European 
idea of land-selling, and insist upon areas that they consider rightfully 
theirs. The Indians also contribute to the total problem. They form 
the barriers to the Africans becoming wholesalers, retailers, and 
craftsmen.” 


In the Union of South Africa there is not the slightest indication 
of any change in the policy of Apartheid instituted by the Nationalistic 
Party in 1948, and strengthened in 1953 by the re-election ot Premier 
Daniel Malan. The British are not wholly in sympathy with the 
system of Apartheid and cannot be held totally responsible for it; but 
South Africa is a member of the British Commonwealth and the British 
must assume a measure of responsibility for the ugly situation there. 
Neither is this situation unique in British history, for one recalls what 
happened in the West Indian Island of Jamaica when a ctisis broughit 
on an insurrection in 1865. The white inhabitants of the island gave 
up their representative assembly which they had had since 1664, rather 
than allow the children of slaves to exercise effective political powcr. 
So it was that other West Indian colonies lost their partial self-govern- 
ment and became nothing other than “Crown Colones” disectly re- 
sponsible to Downing Street.“ We must not forget, also, that the 
Boers, descendants of Dutch Calvinists and French Huguenots, have 
traditionally been hostile to the Africans—Bushmen and Hoittentots. 
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During the seventeenth century, when women were tew among the 
immigrants to South Africa, there was considerable miscegenation. 
The many Coloureds attest to this. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
however, Hottentots were being condemned as vagrants uniess they 
were employed by Europeans. By 1858 the Constitution of the Trans- 
vaal itself affirmed that there would be no ‘gelykstellung’ (equalizing) 
between white and Coloured either in Church or State.” The two 
Anglo-Boer Wars and the Jameson Raid have not helped tle cause of 
the Africans. Since the turn of the twentieth century the liberalism 
preached by the British has become less and less palatable for the 
Boers. But in the East African territories of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda there will have to be some plan for “‘creative abdication.”’ In 
the Central African possessions (Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland) a new political plan will have to be projected. In 
the Union of South Africa the system of Apartheid will have to be 
abandoned or relaxed. Otherwise, an even more extreme social dis- 
organization may be expected in this part of the world, and such is 
the basis of revolution. 


‘There seems to be little question as to where the territoz1es under 
the direction of the French and the British are headed: toward socia!, 
economic, and political responsibility.” 


The new, independent state of Ghana has set the standard toward 
which other territories will aspire. The Africans in West African 
territories have dispelled forever the myths about African “stuordity,” 
“unreadiness,”” “‘unfitness” for self-government. As new states are 
born in British territories, there will be a corresponding reaction in 
the territories of other colonial powers where internal pressures will 
build up. If the French cherish still the hope of maintaining any 
semblance of a French Union in Africa south of the Sahara, they must 
grant internal autonomy now, and allow the inhabitants to make their 
choice about remaining within the Union through suffrage fairly and 
freely exercised. The High Commissioners and Governor Generals, 
if retained, must become primarily ceremonial officials, ard not 
obstacles in the way of self-government. It likewise behooves Great 
Britain to move with decision in Eastern and Central Africa as well 
as in West Africa. The challenge of freedom beckons invitingly to 
all subject people under European domination. The response to this 
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challenge is making itself felt even in the innermost parts of the 
African continent. 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM IN HINDUISM* 
HERBERT STROUP 


Its Unique Place Among the Religions of the World 


Hinduism’s social system, which includes within its range the 
entire set of human successions, activities and gradations according to 
hereditary sanction, is without parallel anywhere else among the 
religions of the world. Of course, occupational and hereditary dis- 
tinctions do bulk large in human societies generally. There are, 
moreover, religions which restrict their priesthood to a hereditary 
sequence, as in ancient Judaism and in Zoroastrianism. But, nowhere 


else in human history has there occurred the phenomenon of the 
entire body of adherents of a religion, originally and still chiefly 


within one national political body, being arranged in gradually ascend- 
ing scale and sharply divided off from one another by birth, as in the 
case of Hinduistic India. It is quite natural for those classes which do 
occupy the highest stage in human society to seek to kecp permanent 
their aloofness. And it is quite natural for those classes which have 
been economically depressed in part to accede to their inferiozity with 
a feeling of inevitableness, and in part to seek means of overcoming 
their inequality. But, nowhere else than in India has the sanction of 
religion been adduced to maintain the social and economic status guo 
as an eternal, unalterable religious ordinance from the very foundation 
of the world. 

While the Hindu caste (jati) system thus holds a unique position 
among religions and social systems of the world, it also holds a special 
position within Hinduism itself. Hinduism historically has been quite 
tolerant and diversified concerning the beliefs which its adherents 
hold and concerning the religious practices which they perform. This 
fact was made clear, for example, by the Census Commissioner for the 
Census of 1911 in India. He points out the following “baffling” 
conditions under which he worked: 


The linguistic survey has distinguished in India about a hundred and 
thirty indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct families of speech. In 





*Two now deceased teachers have been helpful in developing my interest in this 
subject: my teacher in Sanskrit, Anthony J. Paura of Columbia University ana, in the 
History of Religions, Robert E. Hume of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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the domain of religion, though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there are millions of Mohammedans, Animists, Buddhists, Jains, 
Sikhs and Christians. Hinduism itself includes a complex congeries of 
creeds and doctrines. It shelters within its portals monotheists, polytheists 
and pantheists; worshippers of the great gods Siva and Vishnu or of 
their female counterparts; as well as worshippers of the divine mothers, 
of the spirit of trees, rocks and streams, and of the tutelary deities; persons 
who propitiate their deity by all manner of bloody sacrifices; and persons 
who will not only kill no living creature, but who must not even use the 
word ‘cut’; those whose ritual consists mainly of prayers and hymns; those 
who indulge in unspeakable orgies in the name of religion; and a host of 
more or less unorthodox sectaries.” 


On the surface it would seem that such a religion as has been 
described would have no one single feature which would be held by 
all adherents and that no systematic view of caste could thus be 
found in the sacred scriptures of the religion. But, this is not the 
case. In searching for the one common tie which binds all Hindus, the 
Census Commissioner found the following: 

The beliefs of persons who are by all admitted to be Hindus often 
differ more widely from each other than do those of Christians and 
Mohammedans. So long as a member of a recognized Hindu caste does not 
flagrantly disobey his caste rules, he is recognized as a Hindu, irrespective 
of his beliefs or unbeliefs. On the other hand, a person who is not a 


member of a Hindu caste cannot be a Hindu in the popular sense of the 
word.” 


Not only at the present time but also in its past Hinduism has 
included very great latitude concerning teachings and forms of worship 
and rules of conduct. But summarily the generalization is safe that 
caste is the one and only all prevalent characteristic of Hinduism. In 
recent years several reformers within Hinduism have sought to char- 
acterize caste as a purely social phenomenon, separable from the 
Hindu religion.’ But in all of Hinduism’s long history no one has 
remained long within caste who actively flaunted the caste system. The 
holiest “Hindu holy (sadhu) men” are supposed to rise above the 
caste system, but only after they have performed its requirements 
during the earlier part of their lives. The Bhagavad Gita suggests 
that salvation (mukti) is available to the lowest castes, also to women, 
through the way of devotion to Krishna: ‘They who find refuge in 
me, though they have been conceived in sin (papa), women too, 
Vaisyas and even Sudras—these go the highest way.’* But the very 
next verse reasserts the customary higher reverence for the two next 
higher castes: “How much more, then, holy Brahmans and pious 
Kshatriyas."” Another verse in the Bhagavad Gita surprisingly equates 
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the highest caste with animals and with outcastes in the case of the 
truly wise men: “The wise look upon a Brahman possessed of learn- 
ing and humility, on a cow, an elephant, a dog, and a Swapaka [i.e., 
an outcaste] as alike.” Yet the same document reiterates the doctriric 
of the primeval and permanent ordinance of the fourfold caste system.’ 

The Hindu caste system would hardly have maintained itself so 
authoritatively through a history more than twice as long as the 
history of Christianity unless it had been indoctrinated into the minds 
and lives of the Hindus by the continuous succession of sacred scrip- 
tures. In that long succession of sacred scriptures there is no otner 
feature which can be found without exception in all the main docu- 
ments. When we realize that through a succession of at ieast three 
thousand years the central doctrine of caste has been religiously en- 
forced in Hinduism, we must turn historically to the sacred scriptures 
of the religion for an analysis of their conception of caste. While 
there are other and important means of appraising the caste system 
historically in India, the approach through the sacred scriptures pro- 
vides us with one appropriate means. 


History of the Caste System in the Hindu Sacred Scriptures 


There are six sets of sacred scriptures in Hinduism. Each presents 
a form of Hinduism and a view of the notion and practice of caste. 
They are all written in Sanskrit, the grandmother of most Indo- 
European languages. Four of these scriptures will be briefly surveyed 
as to their teachings on caste.’ 


The Vedas: Early Nature Worship (before 1000 B.C.) 


The inclusive name for the sacred scriptures of Hinduism 1s 
“veda,” meaning “knowledge.” The Rig Veda is surely the most 
important of the early “vedas,” although the Yajur and the Atharva 
Veda also are notable sources of teaching on caste. 

One of the earliest hymns of the Rig Veda is 10.90. In it the 
classical Hindu idea of the origin of the caste system is taught. This 
so-called ““Purusha-Sukta,’” or Hymn of the Primeval Person, enumer- 
ates the four main castes as having sprung from the primeval: 

His mouth became the Brahman. 
And his two arms the Kshatriya. 


His thighs became the Vaisya. 
And from his feet the Sudra sprang.’ 
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It is important to notice that this Rig Veda passage mentions the unt- 
tary origin of human social distinctions from the Primeval Person. This 
notion, as far as known, is never denied in the sacred scriptures of 
Hinduism, but rather it is constantly affirmed. The creation of the 
caste system, moreover, as outlined in this hymn indicaces a differ- 
entiation according to social or economic function. This differentia- 
tion, furthermore, is not merely a system of social distinctions such as 
is found in any society but is also a moral and religious system in 
which inferior-superior relations are enjoined. In contrast, St. Paul 
on Mars Hill in Athens, while he similarly stressed the divine origin 
of society, did not place special value upon the social distinctions. 
St. Paul said: “He hath made of one, every nation of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, having determined their appointed seasons 
and the bounds of their habitation.”” But the Rig Veda as well as 
Hinduism’s later history as shown in its sacred writings stressed the 
separateness of the castes as a superior-inferior scheme of arranging 
the different social groups named in the early Rig Veda passage. The 
Rig Veda contains one other possible reference to the fourfold caste 
system, though the names of the groups are not mentioned in this 
passage as they were in 10.90. In a hymn to the Dawn, Ushas sum- 
mons all men to wake in the morning: 


One to high sway [i.e., the princely and military caste]; 

One to exalted glory [i.e., the priestly Brahman caste] ; 

One to pursue his gain [i.e., the third or commercial Vaisyas]; 
And one to his labor [of serfdom, the lowest Sudras]; 

All to regard their different vocations; 

All moving creatures hath the Dawn awakened.” 


While it is not possible to claim that the caste system was hard-and- 


fast in the Rig Veda, there are signs of a developing mutually exclu- 
sive self-exalting and other-despising system of social differentiation. 


The Yajur Veda affirms the creation story of the Rig Veda. In 
the Vajaseniya-Samhita or White Yajur Veda, for example, the words 
of the Rig Veda are almost perfectly reproduced: 


The Brahman was his mouth. 

Of both his arms was the Kshatriya made. 
His thighs became the Vaisya. 

From his feet the Sudra was produced.” 


The same statement is to be found also in the Atharva Veda, exact 
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except for a variation of the beginning of the third line.” In general 
the Sama Veda presents no special notions on the doctrine of caste. 


The Brahmanas: Priestly Hinduism (1000-800 B.C.) 


The Brahmanas reflect the changed social conditions which had 
developed with a more stable and complex social order than that 
expressed in the Vedas. The original problems and expressions of the 
Vedic period, when the first invasion of India was accomplished, were 
passed by the time the Brahmanas came into existence. The Brahmanas 
give evidence of a religious and social system dominated by a strict 
priestly class or caste which enforced perfunctory and by then his- 
toric ceremonies upon a relatively complacent people. Oftentimes 
these ceremonies were elaborate as in the case of Asvamedha, the horse- 
sacrifice, which takes a whole year for its completion. The beginning 
alone of the Asvamedha comprises the slaying of 600 animals in a 
prescribed order.” 


The Brahmanas continue the teaching of the Vedas in regard to 
man’s creation in society.” Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, becomes 
the creator, but otherwise the story is the same. Throughout the 
Brahmanas, however, there is stress placed upon the importance of the 
priestly caste, the Brahmans. They hold the clue to the meaning of the 
mysteries. They are the “‘proscribers.” They are able to distinguish 
between good and evil. Theirs is the task of maintaining the sacred 
traditions. 


In the sustaining of the priestly position and influence, the Brai- 
manas clearly tend to minimize the importance in creation of the lowest 
caste, the Sudras. In fact, in the Sarapatha Brahmanas the Sudra caste 
is not mentioned in the usual listing of the orders of creation: 
“Prajapati generated the Brahman priesthood, the Kshatriya nobility, 
and the Vis or common people.”” In regard to the accessibility of 
sacrificial means, the Brahmanas make it clear that the Sudras have 
no status. Thus: 


Not every one may enter it [i.e., the sacred place for sacrifice], but 
only a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya; for, these are able to sacrifice. 
Let him not commune with every one; for, the gods do not commune with 
every one, but only with a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya. This 
is the rule of conduct for the consecrated.” 


It is interesting to note that when the Sudras are mentioned it is in 
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low value terms. Usually they are classified with dogs and women, 
as in the following: ““Woman, the Sudra, the dog, and the black bird 
(the crow) are untruth. He should not look at them, lest he should 
mingle excellence and sin. light (jyotis) and darkness, truth (satya) 
and untruth.”” The Brahmanas clearly stress the importance of the 
caste system, but lay primary stress upon the primacy of the Brahman 
caste to the virtual exclusion of the lowest caste, the Sudras. The 
primacy of the Brahmans is established upon their responsibility for 
the management of ceremonies. 


The Upanishads: Philosophic Hinduism (800-600 B.C.) 


The Upanishads are characterized by two principal emphases. 
First, they introduce a new form of religion. This religion is highly 
thoughtful and, as recognized by professional philosophers and others 
in the Occidental tradition, comprises one of the profoundest state- 
ments produced by the human mind. Second, the idea of caste is 
strictly minimized. The first of these stressed might suggest that the 
Upanishads were the product of the finely developed Brahman men- 
tality which traditionally was given to religious concerns. On the 
other hand the minimization of caste points to other than Brahmanic 
formulation. The writer has attempted to show that the Upanishads 
possibly were the creation of other than Brahmans in Indian society 
whose purpose it was to utilize an ethereal and all-embracing philo- 
sophic appeal as a means of lessening the significance of the Brahman 
caste and increasing the prestige of the other castes and particularly the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas.” There are a number of objections which 
can be raised, however, to this theory. But, if the interpretation is 
tenable in part, then the Upanishads mirror wide-scaled changes in 
the religious support of the Indian caste system. 


The creation myth of the Rig Veda is continued in the Upanishads, 
but with the variation that analogy to the bodily functions is eliminated 
and in its place there is less-personalized doctrine. Man is the creation 
of the immanent, impersonal, universal World-all, named Brahma or 
Atman. The Great Forest Treatise puts the doctrine in the following 
way: 

Verily in the beginning this world was Brahma, one only. Being one, 


he was not developed. He created still further the Kshatriya. He was not 
yet developed. He created the Vis [i.e., the commonality]. He was not 
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yet developed. He created the Sudra. So, that Brahma appeared as a 

Brahman, as a Kshatriya, as a Vaisya, as a Sudra.” 

The Upanishads stress the inclusiveness and spiritualization of 
human society and point out caste interrelatedness rather than caste 
divisiveness. 


The Laws of Manu: Legalistic Hinduism (about 250 B.C.) 


The Vedas present religion chiefly as prayer, the Brahmanas as 
elaborate sacrifice, the Upanishads as speculation. The Laws of Manu, 
on the other hand, consider religion as a compulsory social institu- 
tion. They are concerned with religion as a set of intricate command- 
ments and practices for all stages of earthly life. 

The Laws of Manu consolidate many features of the previous 
Hinduism. They teach reverence for the Vedas.” The performance 
of Brahmanic ceremonies is mandatory.” War, employed in early 
Vedic times, is sanctioned.” The Upanishadic knowledge of Brahma- 
Atman is deemed of exalted significance.” Other elements in earlier 
Hinduism are also taught. The Laws, however, introduce certain new 
aspects of historic Hinduism. The fourfold stage theory of human 
existence is taught. The stages are: (1) the youthful student;* (2) 
a married householder;* (3) a retired hermit; (4) a religious mendi- 
cant.” Forbidden foods are listed.” There is a grading of offenses 
and penances.” Idols are first referred to in the Laws.” One finds 
also the most elaborate teaching regarding caste in the Laws of Manu. 
What previously was considered as important is in the Laws deemed 
to be pre-eminent in the religious and social scale of values. The 
doctrine of caste comes of age in the Laws. 

The Laws of Manu or the first section of the Laws, the Manava- 
Dharma-Shastra, state that the establishing of the rules of caste 1s 
the chief aim of the document. Following upon a description of the 
duties of a Brahman, is the following: ‘In order clearly to settle his 
[the Brahman’s] duties and those of the other castes, wise Manu, 
sprung from the Self-existent, composed these institutes of the sacred 
law." The Laws accept the teaching of the Vedas regarding the 
primeval creation of man into a fourfold caste system.” Even within 
the first chapter of the Laws there is a further elaboration of the 
creation account, mainly valuable because it spells out the specific 
responsibilities of each caste: 
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In order to protect this universe, he, the most resplendent one, 
assigned separate duties and occupations to those who sprang from his 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet. 


To Brahmans he assigned teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing 
for their own benefit and for ohers, giving and accepting of alms. 


The Kshatriya he commanded to protect the people, to bestow gifts, 
to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, and to abstain from attaching himself 
to sensual pleasures. 


The Vaisya, to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 
the Veda, to trade, to lend money, and to cultivate land. 


One occupation only the Lord prescribed to the Sudra—to serve 
meekly even those other three castes.” 

This doctrine of the sacred society with its sacred social divisions 1s 
asserted by the Laws as being the basis upon which the Hindus are 
superior to all other peoples, whether these are unintelligible bar- 
barians, or whether the “outlandish people” speak the same language 
as the divinely originated Hindus. Thus, the Laws state: 

Whatever classes there are among men outside of those born from the 
mouth, arm, thigh, and foot—all those people are called Dasyus [i.e., an 
impious outsider, an enemy], whether the language they use be that of the 
Mlecchas [i.e., barbarians] or of the Aryas.” 

According to Hindu teaching, each person operates under the 
principle of religious austerity or self-discipline (tapas). This prin- 
ciple enjoins unique duties upon each caste. In the Laws the “austeri- 
ties” of the castes are given thusly: 

Knowledge is the austerity of a Brahman. 

Protection, that of a Kshatriya. 

Practice of business, moreover, makes the austerity of a Vaisya. 
The austerity of a Sudra is servile attendance.” 

The fact of the fourfold nature of the caste system is clearly 
asserted by the Laws through the introduction of a new word (catur- 
varnyam) which signifies “the fourfold caste system.” Although this 
division of society is treated as the central problem of religiosity in 
the Laws, there is no teaching that the caste system is originative with 
the Laws. The Laws, like all the non-Vedic scriptures, state that 
the origin of the caste system is to be found originally in the Vedas, 
especially the Rig Veda. The Laws say: “The four castes . . . are all 
severally known by means of the Veda.’ 

Because the Laws of Manu contain a rather elaborate account of 
the duties and status of the four castes, it is well to consider a few 
of the specific teachings in reference to each of these: 
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Brahmans. The Brahman, as has been stated, is the first-born of 
creation, the agent of the Eternal for the maintenance of religion, and 
the acme of existent beings. “As the Brahman sprang from Brahma’s 
mouth, as he was the first-born, and as he possesses the Veda, he 1s 
by right the lord of this whole creation.’ 

The Brahman possesses his special position in part because of his 
favored relation to Brahma. Spiritual law becomes incarnate in the 
practical and ceremonial law of the priest. The priest is the mediator 
between the spiritual law and the salvation of the believer. The 
Brahman holds a pre-eminent social position, therefore, because of 
his relationship with the divine law. Through this relation he serves 
his fellow men; he also attains unto Brahma. So the Laws put the mat- 
ter: “The very birth of a Brahman is an eternal incarnation of the 
sacred law; for, he is born to fulfill the sacred law, and becomes one 
with Brahma.” 

The Brahman economically is not dependent upon ordinary so- 
cial functions. Because of his elevated status, he is the owner of all 
things. Thus, “whatever exists in the world is the property of the 
Brahman. On account of the excellence of his origin, the Brahman 
is indeed entitled to it all.”” This economic advantage is shown to 
practical advantage, for example, in the rules which regulate a ferry- 
man’s fares: “But a woman who has been pregnant two months or 
more, an ascetic (pravarjiya), a hermit in the forest (muni), and 
Brahmans who are students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toil 
at a ferry.” The Brahman may even take the goods of a Sudra with 
the support of the Laws: “A Brahman may confidently seize the goods 
of his Sudra slave; for, as that slave can have no possessions, his 
master may take his possessions.’”” 

The Brahman, moreover, by reason of his many supreme social 
and religious functions, is considered by the Laws of Manu to be more 
than a mere human individual. He is divine. Thus, the Laws state: 


A Brahman, be he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as 
fire (agni) whether carried for the performance of an oblation or not 
carried forth, is a great divinity. The brilliant fire is not contaminated 
even in burial places. And when presented with oblations of butter at 
sacrifices, it again increases mightily. Thus, though Brahmans employ 
themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, they must be honored in every 
way; for, each of them is a very great deity.® 


Since the Brahman is in reality a deity, he should not be spoken 
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harshly against. His perspective on human affairs is that of the divine 
and his word is to be taken without criticism. “The Brahman is de- 
clared to be the creator of the world, the punisher, the teacher, aud 
hence a benefactor of all created beings. To him let no one say anything 
unpropitious, nor use any harsh words.’ 

Kshatriyas. The second class, Kshatriyas, have as their principal 
duty the protection and management of the people of the other castes. 
They include not only those of the professional military, but those of 
governmental responsibility. In protecting his subjects the Kshatriya 
may make a lawful and moral demand of goods; primarily, however, 
he must never be found at fault in protecting the society. ““A Kshatriya 
king who in times of distress takes even a fourth part of the crops, 1s 
free from guilt, if he protects his subjects to the best of his ability.’ 
In actual battle, the Kshatriya is called upon for great devotion. As 
the Laws state: ‘“Those Kshatriyas who, seeking to slay each other in 
battle, fight with the utmost exertion, and do not turn back—they go to 
heaven.” While the duty of the Kshatriyas is to protect the people 
physically, it is also interpreted as implying that they will enhance 
the wealth of the people. “Instrumental warfare’ is clearly justified in 
the Laws. Thus, “chariots and horses, elephants, parasols, money, 
grain, cattle, women, all sorts of marketable goods and valueless metals 
belong to him who takes them, conquering the possessor.’ Again, 
“Let him strive to gain what he has not yet gained. What he has 
gained, let him carefully preserve. Let him augment what he pre- 
serves.” 

In the conduct of war the Kshatriya is urged to follow certain 
divinely instituted regulations by which his success is presumed to be 
assured. Some of the injunctions he follows sound very close to cer- 
tain modern practices of “total war.’” For example, “Let him instigate 
to rebellion those who are open to such instigation.” 

The warrior should be in a constant state of readiness for fighting. 
“Of him who is always ready to strike, the whole world stands in awe. 
Let him, therefore, make all creatures subject to himself, even by the 
employment of force.”” In the same vein, “Let him be ever ready 
to strike, his prowess ever display, and his secrets constantly concealed. 
And let him constantly explore the weaknesses of his foes.’ So-called 
“Machiavellian” advice is suggested to the Kshatriyas in other ways. 
What is the sum of political wisdom? “Let him arrange everything 
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in such a manner that no ally, no neutral or foe may injure him. That 
is the sum of political wisdom.” The Kshatriya protects his people 
by crushing their opponents: “As a weeder plucks up the weeds and 
preserves the corn, even so let the Kshatriya protect his country, and 
destroy his opponents.’"* The warrior, moreover, does not sit passively 
waiting for the enemy to instigate battle. He chooses his own good 
time, strikes when he is ready and on his own terms. ‘When he knows 
his own army to be cheerful in disposition and strong, and that of his 
enemy the reverse, then let him march against the foe.’ 

The duties of the Kshatriya are given even in greater detail and 
pertain specifically to the actual conduct of warfare. The Laws of 
Manu, thus, are in part a military manual. The idea of siege, for 
example, is definitely enjoined: “When he has shut up his foe in a 
town, let him sit encamped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil 
his grass, food, fuel, and water.’ Other specific advice includes: 
“Let him likewise destroy the tanks, ramparts and ditches. And let 
him assail the foe unawares, and alarm him at night.’ 


At the end of campaign, when victory has been won, the Kshatriya 
is to return home to affirm his subjection both to the gods and to the 
Brahman caste. “When he has gained victory, let him duly worship 
the gods, and honor righteous Brahmans.” 


The Kshatriya, moreover, has a responsibility, not specifically 
given even to the Brahman, to supervise the activities of the Vaisya. 
“The Kshatriya should order a Vaisya to practice trade, to lend money, 
to cultivate the land, to tend cattle.” The warrior has this responsi- 
bility because it is recognized in Indian society that the whole economic 
structure of the land would be seriously threatened, if not destroyed, 
if the Vaisyas and Sudras did not perform their “austerities.” The 
Laws state: ‘The Kshatriya should carefully compel the Vaisyas and 
the Sudras to perform the work prescribed for them; for, if these 
two castes swerved from their duties, they would throw this whoie 
world into confusion.” 

Vaisyas. The Vaisya, as has been said, is given the responsibiliiy 
“to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, 
to trade, to lend money, to cultivate land.” This listing of duties is 
more varied for the Vaisya than are the duties for the Brahmans and 
the Kshatriyas. Only the lowly Sudra has more duties, although he 
has more because they are not specifically enjoined. The various duties 
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of the Vaisya are specifically prescribed in the Laws of Manu. His 
main responsibilities are three: (1) agriculture, (2) cattle tending, and 
(3) business. The Vaisya has a primary duty to the people to see to 
it that they have sufficient food to sustain life. He, therefore, must 
be well versed in matters of agriculture. ““He must be acquainted with 
the manner of sowing of seeds, and of the good and bad qualities of 
fields. And he must know perfectly all measures and weights.’”" Again, 
“Let him exert himself to the utmost, in order to increase his property 
in a righteous manner. And let him zealously give food to all 
created things.”” The tending of cattle is another duty of the Vaisya. 
The Laws say: “A Vaisya must never conceive this wish, ‘I will not 
keep cattle’. And if a Vaisya is willing to keep them, they must never 
be kept by men of other castes.” This responsibility is not merely a 
social expedient in the eyes of the pious Hindu. It is a matter of divine 
injunction. “For when Prajapati [i.e., the Lord of Creation] created 
cattle, he made them over to the Vaisya." The third major duty of 
the Vaisya is that of conducting business. Knowledge of business 
materials is required of the Vaisya. “A Vaisya must know the respec- 
tive value of gems, of pearls, of coral, of metals, of cloth made of 
thread, of perfumes, and of condiments.’” Additional knowledge 
which implies his responsibilities and activities is found in the fol- 
lowing verses of the Laws: 

. . moreover, the excellence and defects of commodities, the advantages 
and disadvantages of different countries, the probable profit and loss of 
merchandise, and the means of properly rearing cattle. 

He must be acquainted with the proper wages of servants, with the 
various languages of men, with the manner of keeping goods, and the 
rules of purchase and sale.” 

Sudras. The Sudras or lowest caste persons have the lowest 
social position in the Laws of Manu, as in Hindu society generally 
(with the exception of the outcastes). They are to be avoided by all 
those who supersede them in the caste system. “One may not abide 
with outcasts (patita) nor Candalas, nor Pukkasa (members of the 
Sudra caste) nor idiots (mukka, sometimes translated as ‘fools’), nor 
proud people, nor with low-born people (antya).”" The Sudras, to 
lessen their contact with the upper castes, must live apart. The Laws 
state: 


The dwellings of Candalas and Svapacas [i.e., the lowest castes] should 
be outside the village. They should be deprived of dishes. And they must 
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constantly wander about. A man who practices the rule of right, should not 
desire intercourse with these people. Their business transactions should be 
among each other. Their marriages should be only with their equals. Their 
foods, for which they are dependent on others, should be given in broken 
dishes. They should not wander about the villages and towns by night." 


As might be expected, anyone who breaks the caste rules and fails to 
avoid a Sudra loses his own higher caste position. A higher caste 
person may not even teach a Sudra or permit him to take part in 
ceremonial observances reserved for the higher castes. “For, he who 
tells him the law (dharma), and he who enjoins upon him religious 
observances (vrata), he indeed with that Sudra sinks into the dark- 
ness of hell.” The Sudras sometimes are lumped together with the 
outcastes and distinguished from the other three castes in what amounts 
to a racial manner, as in the following verse: “Vratyas Loutcastes] 
are excluded from the initiation ceremony, and despised by the Aryans 
[1.e., the three upper castes of the twice-born].” 


The Sudra is constantly subject to the members of the three 
higher castes and especially to the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. ‘The 
Kshatriya should order . . . a Sudra to serve the twice-born (dasyam 
dvi-jammanam.)’" ‘A Sudra, whether bought or unbought, he [i.e., 
the Brahman] may compel to do servile work; for, he was created by 
the Self-existent (svayam-bhu) to be the slave of the Brahman. A 
Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released from servi- 
tude. Since that is innate in him, who can set him free?’ In fact, 
if there is any choice for the Sudra in his servitude it should be taken 
in favor of serving the Brahman. There is a certain religious efficacy 
to be secured in serving a Brahman. The Laws put it in this way: 
“To serve Brahmans, who are learned in the Vedas, householders and 
famous for virtue, is the highest duty of a Sudra, which leads to 
beatitude. A Sudra who is pure, the servant of his betters, gentle in 
speech and free from pride, and always seeks a refuge with Brahmans, 
attains in his next life a higher caste (jati).’” 

The Sudra, moreover, should not seek to accumulate wealth. ‘“No 
collection of wealth must be made by a Sudra, even though he be 
able to do it; for, a Sudra, who has acquired wealth, gives pain to 
Brahmans.’™ But, apparently, not too much pain, for the Brahman 
can rightly wrest the wealth of a Sudra from him. “A Brahman may 
confidently seize the goods of his Sudra; for, as that can have no 
property, his master may take his possessions.” 
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The value of the life of the Sudra is relatively slight. The killing 
of a Sudra may be atoned for by means of a certain gift to Brahmans, 
or else by ceremonial penances. The value of a dead Sudra is that 
of ten cows and a bull; it is on a parity with certain of the lower 
animals. One statement in the Laws summarizes some aspects of this 
condition: 

He who has slain a Sudra . . . may give ten white cows and a bull 
to a Brahman. Having killed a cat, an ichuemon, a blue jay, a trog, a dog, 
an iguana, an owl or a crow, he should perform the penance for the 
murder of a Sudra; or he may drink milk during three days; or walk one 
hundred yojanas; or bathe in a river; or mutter the hymn addressed to the 
Water.” 

One of the special teachings of the Laws is that there is no 
fifth caste (pancama). On the other hand, there is recognition that 
some persons will not be able to maintain themselves, for various 
reasons, within the structure of the caste system and will therefore 
comprise as it were a fifth caste. At the time the Laws were written, 
moreover, a large number of outcaste persons in the south of India 
were commonly, given the name “Pancama.” 


Also noticeable in Manu is a new word used for caste, viz., jati, 
meaning literally “birth.” In all of the Hindi literature prior to the 
Laws, the regular word for caste is varna, meaning “color.” The 
original distinction in caste was the lighter color of the higher castes, 
in contrast with the darker color of the aborigines. The course of 
devanagari Sanskrit indicates the growing emphasis in caste matters on 
birth and heredity. In the Bhagavad Gita and the Epics and Purauias, 
the two later sets of sacred scriptures, the further elaboration of caste 
restrictions takes place. 
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WELFARE WORK IN INDUSTRY* 


H. P. DASTUR 


The history of welfare work in industry is a history of the spirit 
of man dominating over his intellect. The New Standard Encyclo- 
paedia, by Funk and Wagnalls, defines welfare work as “a general 
term to describe a great variety of efforts towards improving the 
condition of the poor.” But who is to decide what constitutes im- 
provement ? 

The march of science started the industrial revolution some two 
hundred years ago. The then captains of industry decided that the 
progress of people depended on increasing the national wealth by 
developing the concept of maximum production at the lowest cost. 
Such a concept became possible because of the rapid growth of the 
natural sciences, of physics and chemistry which made available to 
industry the mechanical energy of steam and electricity and a whole 
host of raw materials hidden in the bowels of the earth. Thus armed, 
industry began to spread its nets far and wide to manufacture a whole 
host of products, mostly those socially convenient, like the motor car; 
some fearfully disastrous, like armaments; but few that could enable 
man to realise life more fully because of them. And all that at what 
cost ? 


Two factors combined to encourage industrialists to run a mad 
and thoughtless race to increase the tempo of the industrial revolu- 
tion. One was that material gains in the early days of the revolution 
were amazingly high. The second factor arose from the first one. 
Because of it, industrialists felt that it was for the ultimate good of 
mankind to brush aside all sentimentality and use all available man- 
power as one more raw material for increasing material prosperity. 
What beguiled them into such a ruinous belief was the fact that, 
while physics and chemistry were attaining their manhood in those 
days, physiology and psychology were still in their infancy. This led 
to the physical, mental and moral deterioration of man. But the spirit 
of man is indomitable and it rose in revolt against its subjugation by the 
machine. The revolt created opposing interests, with management and 


*Reprint from leaflet distributed by Tata Industries, Bombay, India. 
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labour looking upon each other as natural enemies. This threatened 
the very existence of the machine culture that the industrial revolu- 
tion was building and both government and industrialists were forced 
to do some hard thinking. Some industrialists themselves saw light, 
but prejudices die hard and the bulk of them had to be compelled 
through government legislation to let welfare work step in to stem the 
rot, to bridge the gap between management and labour and to achieve 
an identity of purpose. 

A common and pleasing feature of the Indian countrysice is tue 
sight of the half-naked peasant ploughing his field, swearing lustily 
at the oxen or singing in a happy mood. His is hard work but it does 
not seem to oppress him and he finds life worth living despite his 
poverty. The same attitude towards work and life can be noticed in 
a village family living from hand to mouth on the meagre earning 
of a cottage industry, for such work inculcates in them pride of craft 
and a sense of service. But the industrial worker, who is financially 
much better off than either of the above two types, is full of discontent 
and in revolt against work, for he finds himself a mere cog in the 
wheel, which so flattens down his individuality that work to him 
appears senseless and life purposeless. 


The three motives which induce men to work are:—(1) fear 
of unemployment, (2) financial incentives, and (3) man’s natural 
urge for work. When fear of unemployment is the motivating factor, 
work is limited to the amount necessary to ward off the danger. 
Financial incentives answer up to the subsistence level, i.e., they satisfy 
the physiologic needs of food and shelter. Beyond that, financial 
incentives lose all momentum unless they go to satisfy the basic human 
needs. An irregular worker, who averaged only about four days’ work 
per week, was asked to explain his irregularity. His reply was that 
he did not find three days’ wages enough to keep body and soul 
together. The only true incentive is man’s natural urge for work. To 
bring it out in full, however, work must serve his needs of gtowth and 
development. Life is a struggle to achieve all-round development and 
this depends on the satisfaction of man’s primordial instincts of self- 
preservation, self-expression, the sex impulse, the herd instinct, and the 
thirst for knowledge. Work has to help and not hinder such growth. 
In the case of the peasant and the family depending on cottage in- 
dustry, work helps such growth, while in the case of the industrial 
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worker it hinders. The purpose of welfare in industry is to enable 
the industrial worker to enjoy work and to put meaning in his life, so 
that each individual worker may develop in the light of his own in- 
dividuality. Any welfare activity which does not achieve this is not 
welfare work according to the definition given above but only charity, 
which further degrades human dignity. 

The method adopted by the captains of industry in the early days 
of the industrial revolution was to build up power at the top and 
control people for work. This however did not succeed. It only led 
workers to become more selfish, more grasping, lazier and less respon- 
sible. But people not machines, produce. Therefore, tne purpose 
of welfare work should be to build up from the bottom, to control 
work for people, to enable them to give of their best and train them 
to understand their obligations and responsibilities and thereby receive 
their willing co-operation. This is true democracy. But having tasted 
autocracy, the bulk of the industrialists found it difficult to accept with 
grace new methods like wages, hours of work, child labor, woman 
labour, rest pauses and similar other allied measures, to solve labour 
problems. Government had therefore to introduce compulsive legis- 
lation. 

This is how welfare began in industry. But in such a beginning, 
there was very little of the true purpose of welfare, which is to create 
a physical environment and a social milieu in which the worker can 
see some meaning in life and find work its essence. In the period 
that followed it was recognized that, even to fulfil the concept of maxi- 
mum production at lowest cost, individual worker efficiency is a prira- 
ary need. That brought in welfare activities like curative medical 
aid, canteens, training schemes, wage incentives and so on. But the 
bulk of the industrialists still found it hard to reconcile themselves 
to the fact that there was something radically wrong with their hope 
to rejuvenate the world through their materialistic philosophy. So 
governments had again to resort to compulsive legislation. 

There were some industrialists who, out of their free will, under- 
took welfare activities which went even beyond the requirements of 
the law. Their kind hearts, however, were not linked with clear 
heads, and so they undertook such welfare in a paternalistic spirit, 
which again is revolting to human dignity. They too failed, and not 
only that. Not knowing human values, their attitude, though sympa- 
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thetic, added emotional stresses to labour problems. There are fac- 
tories with few amenities but much content among their workers; 
there are others with a plethora both of welfare activities and emo- 
tional stresses. Balchim is right that “all our much vaunted develop- 
ment in industrial liberalism will simply release the worker from 
slavery to others and leave him a slave to himself.” But the spirit of 
man is as irrepressible as water. One can suppress it and oppress it Lui 
only up to a stage. Beyond that it is known to burst through any 
bondage to assert itself. This is what is happening in incustry today 
and it is this that welfare work has to counteract. 

What matters most in welfare work is not how many amenities 
you make available to workers but what respect you show for human 
values. The Industrial Health Department of Tata Industries Limited 
is based on this principle. Started in 1946, the first welfare activity 
it took in hand was accident prevention. The activity has both eco- 
nomic and human values. The frequency rate of accidents, according 
to the formula of the National Safety Council of America, was 26 in 
1946 and is today about 6. This is so because the department s 
principle is that a safe and clean workplace is the worker's birthright 
and, to implement the principle, his consent and participation are 
necessary. 

The main discontent of the worker is not that he is not getting 
a just share of the material cake, but that his work offers poor oppor- 
tunities to develop health of body or gather peace of mind. What is 
coming to the forefront to help the worker on this score is the science 
of industrial health which studies man as a whole and caters to the 
needs of both his body and mind. 

This science is the result of team work between the medical, 
engineering and social sciences. Such team work started in a Tata 
factory in 1946 with one doctor. Today the Department of Industrial 
Health has on its staff 10 doctors, 7 safety engineers, 2 T.W.I. Train 
ing Officers and the appointment of a psychologist is under considera- 
tion at the present moment. This staff is spread out in five factories 
and serves over 20,000 operatives. 

The goal of this department is to create harmony between man 
and machine. There is a serious antagonism between the needs of 
the two. A glaring and perplexing example of such antagonism that 
is tormenting the whole country at the present moment is the problem 
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of rationalization in industry. The method of the programme of In- 
dustrial Health to conquer such antagonism is through giving human 
values a central place. Though difficult to achieve, this alone is true 
welfare work. It can pay dividends. 

Medical aid under the above programme is more preventive and 
constructive than curative. It is more concerned with the uplift of 
the apparently well worker than with helping the ill one to get rid 
of his malady. Its main activity is the placement medical examina- 
tion, which seeks to match work to worker. A round worker in a 
square peg of work can find no satisfaction in or through his work 
nor can he satisfy his master. Recently the department completed 
such a medical examination of 4696 operatives. Out of them 997 
were found maladjusted on work, so every effort is made to match 
work to worker through medical supervision, job revision or change 
of job. 

The chief part of the engineering side of the programme is to 
create for the worker a safe and clean workplace. This satisfies, 
among other things, his human need of self-importance, puts him in 
a frame of mind of co-operation and draws him away from conflict. 
The main activity here is the industry hygiene survey done jointly 
by the doctor and the safety engineer. This studies the environment 
of every workroom for the purpose of uncovering any lutking physt- 
cal, chemical or biologic hazards arising from raw materials used cr 
by-products or finished products of the manufacturing process, and 
makes recommendations for their removal or control. 

What disturbs the worker’s peace of mind most, huwever, are 
human situations present within the factory system. These arise out 
of inter-relationships between employee and employee, between 
employer and supervisor, between groups of employees, between man 
and machine and so on. To enable the worker to meet this challenge, 
social scientists have developed skills like scientific methods of selec- 
tion of new recruits; induction of new worker; free communi- 
cation channels through group discussions, company information 
courses, role-playing and so on; and training courses for all grades 
of the working personnel. These help the worker because they re- 
spect the worker’s basic human needs of security, self-expiession and 
social instincts. All the social skills like the above are being developed 
in the Tata Department of Industrial Health. 
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To the general public the word ‘welfare’ brings visions of can- 
teens, clubs, co-operative credit societies and similar other items 
which really are secondaries to the industrial health programme. By 
themselves they can achieve but little and often are not appre- 
ciated by the worker. They may even prove a liability instead of 
an asset. When, however, they come in to fill gaps left by the indus- 
trial health programme in its goal of implementing human values, 
they play an important part in the well-being of the worker and the 
progress of industry through his willing co-operation. 

Any change in an established routine is abhorrent to a human 
being as an attack on his security. Yet today the subsidised canteens 
of the factories served by the Department have changed over to 
snacks containing protective foods like milk powder, leafy vegetables, 
groundnuts, wholemeal flour and unpolished rice. Every single 
change in this direction is made through group discussions at the 
canteen committees where representatives of management, labour and 
and the Industrial Health Department are present and where respect 
for human values generally makes an unanimous decision possible. 

Indiscipline is gaining ground in modern industry to an embar- 
rassing extent. True discipline depends on the satisfaction of basic 
human needs like security, recognition, self-importance and so on. 
The department tries to achieve this through human tools like in- 
duction of the new worker, group discussions, conferences. training 
schemes and so on. This way discipline comes through the social 
pressure of the workers themselves and punitive measures take a 
secondary place. 

To sum up, true welfare work in industry is a quesion of ad- 
vancing the worker’s physical, emotional and moral well-being in 
order to make his life worth living, and not a matter of throwing 
crumbs of charity at him. True welfare is not amenities but the right 
atmosphere where the worker can breathe the air of growth and 
development and think constructively so as to understand the play 
and interplay of his subconscious instincts and conscious emotions. 
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RATIONALE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTING 
HELEN E. AMERMAN 


In Southern communities, where social distance between the 
races is maintained without heavy reliance on residential segregation, 
the public schools have been warned by the United States Supreme 
Court that it is unconstitutional to use a desired racial composition 
in each student body as the criterion for assigning children to schools. 
By a curious paradox, in the nation’s largest city (where residential 
segregation is one of the chief mainstays of social distance between 
the races) the same Supreme Court decision inspired—and is cited 
as justification for—reassigning pupils in order to achieve a desired 
racial composition in each school. Respected and sincere spokesmen 
for the improvement of race relations have, in the case of the New 
York City schools, abandoned the basic principle of good intergroup 
practice—of democracy itself—that each person should be treated 
on the basis of individual merit, regardless of race, creed, or ancestry. 

Those who advocate gerrymandering for racial heterogeneity 
hold that it is necessary in order to prevent the social ignorance and 
psychological damage experienced by children who are forced to attend 
racially separate schools. They equate the racially homogeneous 
schools which result from a formal school policy with the one-race 
schools which result from neighborhood patterns and call both “school 
segregation ’’—which is technically incorrect in the latter case. 

Since segregated residential patterns tend to make racially homo- 
geneous schools, the children are to be redistributed so that they may 
have classmates of other races. True, the social scientists demonstrated 
that color bars warp the personality development of children who are 
walled off from normal contact with their fellows by the concept of 
race. But what are the consequences of arbitrarily sending a child to 
a more distant school to get interracial experience? Does not such a 
scheme give the same unwarranted importance to race that Jim Crow 
does? Can the schools be expected to compensate for the segregated 
ways of the greater community. 

Much of the discussion of school boundaries seems to lose sight 
of the fact that sound administration requires that each school in the 
city system be of approximately the same quality with respect to caliber 
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of faculty, educational resources, and physical plant, and that sound 
districting rests upon a set of principles which are independent of 
race. In New York City, a less publicized facet of the ‘‘school integra- 
tion” program consists of large expenditure to equalize the individual 
schools. Obviously the purpose of racial integration would be defeated 
if attendance at a predominantly nonwhite school meant an inferior 
education. 


Providing equal opportunity in an unsegregated public school 
system is a very complex problem which merits much more attention 
than it has received so far.’ For purposes of this paper, we shali assume 
that each school in the system is about equally well prepared to meet 
the needs of its student body. Many of the handicaps whicn the New 
York pupil redistribution program seeks to overcome can be more 
fundamentally corrected by (1) hiring and assigning school employees 
without regard to race, and insuring that no schools are handicapped 
by high rates of teacher turnover or concentrations of less qualified 
instructors; (2) providing instructional materials and physical facili- 
ties, if not equally among the individual schools, then more generously 
to those in underprivileged areas; and (3) developing a program of 
intergroup education which is comprehensive, co-ordinated, cumula- 
tive, dynamically interacting—focused on growth in faciuai knowl- 
edge and ideas, social sensitivity, rational and objective habits of 
thought, and social skills.’ 


Sound school districting supports and complements such a pro- 
gram. Definite school boundaries are necessary to control over the 
student load of each school in the system and to provide the basis for 
planning adjustments in advance of need. If pupils are free to attend 
the individual school of their choice, the administration cannot insure 
an equitable, efficient, or economic operation. 

Because the school plant is stationary and relatively constant, 
and population fluctuates and shifts, the district lines throughout 





*For a more extended discussion, see Helen E. Amerman, ‘Perspectives for Evalu- 
ating Intergroup Relations in a Public School System,’ Journal of Negro Education, 
XXVI (Spring, 1957), 108-20, and “The Impact of Intergroup Relations on Non- 
Segregated Urban Public Education”. (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Chicago, 1954). 


*See Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, and John T. Robinson, Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Public Schools (Washington: American Council on Education, 1952), pp. 
51-55. 
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the city need periodic review so that balance is maintained among the 
units. In a rapidly changing situation, frequent adjustments may be 
necessary. Their disrupting effects can be mitigated somewhat by 
making the new boundaries apply only to pupils entering for the first 
time. At any rate, the benefits in the school arrangements compensate 
for the inconvenience. 

What principles shall guide the drawing of boundaries? It is 
generally accepted that the child should attend the school nearest 
his home, wherever possible avoiding such safety hazards as major 
traffic arteries and street-level railroad crossings. On the other hand, 
we have stipulated that the burden on each school plant should be 
equitable. While observing these three criteria, there will be instances 
in which the administrator has some latitude in the exact location of 
a boundary. In such cases, racial heterogeneity of the student body 
may well be a fourth value to be sought. In planning new schools, 
the administrator has an even greater responsibility for preventing an 
extension of the color line. At the elementary level, where ideally 
schools are small neighborhood institutions, school boundaries may 
offer no opportunity to compensate for large aggregations of a single 
race. Junior and senior high schools, however, generally accommodate 
several elementary school districts. Here, except in the large cities with 
immense ghettos, the fourth criterion—racial heterogeneity—can usually 
be applied without doing violence to the other three—nearness to 
home, avoidance of hazards, and equitable use of physical plants. 


To recapitulate: It is this writer’s opinion that neither democratic 
race relations nor equality of educational opportunity is best served 
by gerrymandering school districts to achieve racial heterogeneity. 
It is more constructive to make each unit in the school system about 
equally well prepared to meet the needs of its student body, and to 
adhere to a system of school boundaries determined according to three 
rational, color-blind, criteria: 


1. Every child should attend the school nearest his home. 


2. Insofar as possible, the child should not be exposed to safety hazards 
in his journey to and from school. 


The student load should be equitably distributed among the individ- 
ual schools of the system. 


These boundaries should be reviewed periodically so that they may be 
adjusted to fluctuations and shifts in the population. While adher- 
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ing to these principles there will be some opportunities to achieve 
the value of racial heterogeneity where there are alternatives in the 
location of boundary lines. The school administration has a responsi- 
bility in locating new schools to avoid the extension of the color line. 

In essence, the racial integration of unsegregated schools means 
education of each child without regard for his color. The important 
thing is to teach children to make judgments about people on relevant 
grounds; this, rather than proximity to children of other races per se, 
is the heart of education for democracy. Even given the prevalence of 
residential segregation in our cities, the public schools are justified 
in prescribing racial heterogeneity only to the extent that it is compat- 
ible with rational principles. 


Helen E. Amerman is Director of the Council for Civic Unity, 
San Francisco. She is a contributing editor to the Journal of 
Human Relations. 
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PEOPLE, PLATFORMS, AND PROJECT N) 
RALPH T. TEMPLIN 











I 
THE DIMENSIONS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


Fixed and founded in love you can grasp. . . 
the meaning of ‘‘the Breadth,” “the Length,” 
“the Depth” and ‘the Height.” 
—Ephesians 3:18 (Moffatt’s Tr.) 


What are the dimensions of human relations? Confucius, long ago, sang 
of the vast complexity and terror as God's nature—-the “many things uregular 
in His ordinations.” He observed: 


“Heaven gave birth to the multitudes of the people, 
But the nature it confers is not to be depended on. 
All are good at first, 
But few prove themselves to be so at last.” 
(From the Shih King, “How Vast is God’’) 


Man has always been his own greatest mystery. And in no way does he 
so mystify himself as with the range of “the issues of life’ out of hearts kept 
“with all diligence’ or not. 


The Technique Approach 


To raise this question of the dimensions of human relations is important. 
Western concepts are as a rule surface, narrow or obsessed with techniques. 
Two great schools of thought about human relations may be recognized, 
though they are not regarded as such—technique approach and the problem 
approach. To the technique approach belong “group dynamics’ of the Ann 
Arbor, Bethel, Maine and Travistock, London centers; the studies and ex- 
perimentation of GFRI (Group Farming Research Institute); some of the 
philosophy supporting the development of today's ‘Intentional Communities” 
(a term used for specially designed communities as distinguished from casually 
evolving communities); and some of the university centers of human relations 
studies. Many of the articles in Human Relations, the journal of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, and in Cooperative Living, organ of GFRI and 
other literature representing the technique approach to human relations, seem 
tu leave the impression that if enough were known about the “dynamics” of 
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group formation, structure and behavior, man would be on the way to solving 
all his human relations problems. But one may look in vain in this literature 
for discussions of particular human relations problems. The idea that correct 
understanding and efficient marshalling of the techniques of group or 
community development will in themselves lead human beings toward the 
solution of the problems of their relationships, seems to overlook a fundamental 
principle of social psychology, that beliefs and values lead people to desire 
to employ those very techniques within institutions of caste and privilege to 
the preservation of their advantages against the interests of others. Profiteers 
also profit in their way by studies and efficient uses of group and community 
processes. Ward politicians and skillful Fascist dictators have been known to 
make excellent use of such knowledge. Society does not become bad simply 
through ignorance or because it drifts into badness. It may drift into badness; 
it may also be “hell-bent” on badness and not merely in the sense of a momen- 
tary Hitlerian madness. The assumption that problems in human relations grow 
out of a dearth of knowledge of processes or a kind of strategy vacuum in 
society is not sound sociologically. It is more probable that tensions and conflicts 
greatly increase both in quantity and quality in proportion to the increase of 
the sophistication and complexity of life of modern man. Paul of Tarsus was 
borrowing his terms from the prevalent “mysteries’’ of his day in the Roman 
World. He was saying that intellectual processes of every kind are not enough 
to fathom ‘the Breadth,’ ‘the Length,’ ‘the Depth’ and ‘the Height’ of the 
issues of which the heart of man is capable. 

Can we by taking thought increase our stature? There is good evidence 
to the contrary. Arthur Morgan in his new book, The Community of the 
Future, decribes the spontaneous self-directive nature of the learning and 
discipline in the large “‘organic’’ family of the Black Forest in South Germany, 
and of the true Hopi Indian household of America, in both of which authority 
never seemed to be needed or exercised. But he says, “*. . . both our economic 
life and our educational life tends to break such a pattern.’ We are, perhaps, 
the finest fruit of Western culture, as most accurately described by the great 
father of modern education, Pestalozzi, long ago when he sought to express 
what he already had observed in the West. “Just as no part of the world has 
ever risen so high, so none has ever fallen so low. . . . (the) head of gold 
reaches to the clouds, but its feet which should support it are of clay.”* He was 
writing as an extraordinarily keen observer before the era of rampant bigness 
and centralization, which we now face. The evidence of social anthropology 
tends to be against the prospect of discovering the modern social messiah in 
some new science of social dynamics because of what has been called its “oper- 
ational sophistication.” 


*Arthur Morgan, The Community of the Future, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Community 
Service, Inc. 1957. pp 127-128. 


*Johann H. Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, Ninth Letter, Trans- 
lation by Lucy E. Holland and Francis C. Turner, London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.; Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1915, p. 140. 
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The Problem Approach 


The prevailing Western approach to human relations could conveniently 
be classed as the problem approach. Particular problems tend to determine 
the slant of meaning which is given to human relations. It will vary according 
to the particular problem. The problem may be changed for many by the times. 
Even for the mind capable of grasping a broad range of human relations 
problems, the interpretation may tend to remain surface or environmental in 
its grasp. For reasons additional to the prevailing problem approach even 
Western religionists tend toward the “commissar’’ view of problems rather 
than the “Yogi” view, to use the striking terms of Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi 
and the Commissar. It is this approach to human relations which justifies the 
“Editor's Postscript’’ in an earlier issue of this Journal on “The Larger 
Connotations of Human Relations.” Social Scientists are admonished not to 
restrict the meaning of human relations ‘‘to interactions between individuals 
or groups of different races or religions.” Continuing, 


Racism and diversity of religious beliefs are the matrices out of which 
prejudice and discrimination have developed. Human relations have thus 
come to have a negative connotation, indicating relations between in- 
dividuals and groups that need adjustment and betterment. 


The editor, continuing, urges upon all a broader interpretation of human 
relations more in line with “man’s evolving development” and “his creative 
urge’ and in keeping with the positive elements of historic human achieve- 
ments, and concludes: 


Human relations, then, that regard race and class alone as deterrents to 
social integration are attenuated. Human relations that regard only the 
negative side of man’s interactions are abbreviated. Presentation by 
example and precept of the positive aspects of human interrelationships 
will bear better fruit. Human relations are full of promise that bring to 
bear upon the ways of men the wisdom of the past and the science of 
the present; that analyze all human problems—individual and group, 
racial and national, ideological and cultural—and that make an enlight- 
ened and broadside attack on the causes of inharmoniousness and disunity 
among men." 


The problem approach to human relations, like the technique approach, 
is unsatisfactory and narrowing in tendency. It does not usually go deep enough 
into the psychological and sociological foundation; it tends to remain what 
John Dewey describes as futile manipulation of the environment—a political 
and external overhaul which does not last. Or if it is the more or less inevitable 
historic change, like the ending of domestic slavery, the social-psychological 
factors may still be trying with effort and agony to catch up with the en- 
vironmental factors a century later. 





*Anne O'H. Williamson, The Editor's Postscript—‘‘The Larger Connotations of 
Human Relations,” Journal of Human Relations, Vol. 4, No. 3, Spring 1956, 
pp. 148-149. 
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The Crisis Problem 


In a particular age the crisis problem occurs as a part of the problem 
approach. It is a recurring phenomena in history and needs to be examined 
objectively and critically. The responses that it arouses in human beings follow 
a recurring pattern. There are always the ‘‘gradualists’’ bitterly antagonistic 
to the ‘‘immediatists” who reciprocate with ferver. In-between are those who 
try to possess middle ground. To begin with, the problem approach is probably 
inevitable in the wider social scene. People are problem-conscious. They live 
problems. Educators, seeking to develop interest which will be a spur to 
learning from within, have used the problem approach. It is an obvious way 
of trying to begin with the student by identifying the ground he already 
occupies and capturing already-existing interests. People in general are not only 
problem-conscious but usually predominantly conscious of one particular 
problem, which seems to be the problem of the age and the culture in which they 
live. The writer believes this is because history presents it to them, and that 
there is nothing they can do about it except go deeper with it by responding 
more intelligently and compassionately. In this sense antislavery was the crisis 
problem of all of Western culture in the first half of the Nineteenth century. 
This was not merely a choice on the people’s part; nor were they necessarily 
at fault except in superficial, violent or otherwise unworthy responses. Looked 
at historically, antislavery was the particular problem of that age, though a 
careful examination will reveal that the age bristled with problems. It does 
not seem to have been the people that singled this one out for its special atten- 
tion. The problem of the age was choosing the people. They had to respond 
to it one way or the other. Historically, domestic slavery would end in all the 
world under Western influence at about the same period—in only one nation 
with violence. This does not mean that there was a kind of historic in- 
evitability which would have supported the reform if the people had disregarded 
it. It means that history had presented them with the issue and they could not 
disregard it. 


Integration of the races is probably the problem of this age in Western 
culture for similar reasons. There will be no escaping its emergence as a great 
crisis problem by any of the West, or particularly by the United States, 
because of the matter of world leadership. If democracy survives, the W est will 
effectively lead to moral, not military, resistance two-thirds of the world’s 
population which is colored. All race inequalities must go. There is no other 
condition basic to success. The other seemingly equal master-problems of the 
modern West—ending the threat of atomic destruction and achieving economic 
justice—only tend to make this one of race more central and acute. All of 
this is an emergence which is just now in process. It is only lately that this 
issue has been distinquishable as a sort of crux of humanity’s next great step 
upward; and that we could realize the accuracy of DuBois’ prophecy that “The 
problem of the twentieth century is the color problem. . . .“{emphasis is the 
editor's] DuBois did not make it so, nor can all the world’s integrationists 
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put together, single this out by choice as the West’s present problem. The 
people’s choices of their responses are important to them. History is simply 
asking, ‘“What are you going to do about this?” These peoples of the world 
have nearly all at some time been victims of an imperialism which still con- 
tinues and is based largely upon Western race superiority and domination. 
It is not military power, but this problem which lies at the heart of the West's 
further functioning with leadership qualities. People cannot and will not 
merely choose this as a problem of human relations. The problem is already 
choosing, for its conflicting sides and middle ground of compromise, people 
by scores, by thousands, by millions. It will be laid at rest one way or the 
other. The world cannot remain two-thirds slave and one-third free. There 
does seem in this a negativity which is appalling. 


The Negative in the Approach 


A constantly recurring item appearing in the records of the antislavery 
conferences in the formative years of the impulse (1830-44) is the complaints 
both mild and strong that all of the names suggested for the movement and 
its connotation were too negative. There were even walkouts on this issue 
of the negativity. Yet these sincere people were not able to shift the problem, 
escape from this negative connotation, nor think of any positive formula or 
name. 


The writer remembers a pregnant phrase, “the negation of the negation,” 
which he believes is traceable to The Clue to History by the English philos- 
opher-historian, John MacMurray. That two negatives may make a positive is a 
universal law applicable in more than mathematics, but this does not mean 
being merely twice negative. It means putting one’s negativity over against 
a vast historical negativity: the positive being that which has already been 
negated historically—the human community. Richard Gregg calls attention 
to the fact that every living organism exists by a rejection of that in its en- 
vironment which it cannot use. In many cases. . .“‘ much of its action is then 
a refusal. Yet the essence of its action is positive, although in quantity, most 
of it seems to be a negative rejection.” His point is then traced through 
higher psychological and esthetic processes and finally in political and economic 
action. He concluded: 


Hence all creation has its negative aspect, but that does not entitle us to 
call the creative process negative in essence. Nonviolent resistance or 
soul force is in essence positive and creative. 

It may be said,—“‘all this sounds beautiful but it is based on nothing 
but an intangible idea, an assumption of a spiritual unity among man- 
Pee 

... tangible things too grew out of nothing but intangible ideas . . . 


4 


The profound positive behind the seeming negative is that which the age has 





*Richard B. Gregg, The Power of Non-Violence, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Press, 1938, 
p. 239. 
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violated. History presents the issue as crisis. Slavery violated decency and 
justice in growing democratic awareness. (That age could not taink as far as 
brotherhood.) The poet, James Russell Lowell, was able to grasp the contrast 
of the ultimate positive and the momentary negative in “The Present Crisis.” 
Such phrases and lines as, the “deed done for freedom,” the slave which feels 
“the soul within him climb To the awful verge of manhood,” ‘‘Truth’s yet 
mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future’s heart,” and “For mankind are 
one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, Round the earth’s electric circle, 
the swift flash of right or wrong,” all these reveal his grasp of the ultimate 
positive which was involved in antislavery as a world movement. And his 
clear-cut expression of the significance of the momentary negative side of 
the same issue is better known as words of a hymn of the modern church. 


Once to every man and nation 
comes the moment to decide: 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood 
for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand 
and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever 
‘twixt that darkness and that light. 


Then to side with truth is noble 
when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
and ‘tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, 
till his Lord is crucified, 
And the mulitude makes virtue 
of the faith they had denied. 


By the light of burning heretics 
Christ's bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
with the cross that turns not back, 
And these mounts of anguish number 
how each generation learned 
One new word of that grand Credo 
which in prophet hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered 
with his face to heaven upturned. 


The negation of each age, appropriately called the age’s “mount of anguish,” 
is essentially a negation of the brotherhood necessary to realize the “human 
community.” Up these “Calvaries’” must toil afresh all those who are concerned 
for any kind of liberation. The writer wishes to suggest out of this fact of 
the positive which is the essence of the seeming negative of the crisis problem 
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an alternative approach to the problem approach or the technique approach 
which, while utilizing both, he believes will prove supplementary to and 
superior to both. 


The Hunan Community Approach 


This approach is apprehended after a series of interesting and important 
observations: (1) Human relations range from very good to very bad. (2) 
If bad enough they build up popular pressure for redress. (3) A crisis emerges 
as such pressure out of a particularly bad cultural self-contradiction. (4) Each 
such struggle is always compounded of its positive and negative. (5) Attention 
to the positive, at such a time, requires attention to the negative. (6) The 
really positive action may appear most negative. (7) Human relations, while 
seemingly external, are rooted in personally internal attitudes. (8) The basic 
wrong relation is the inner (psychological) human division. (9) The basic 
right relation is the inner (psychological) human unity. (10) Finally, the 
human community approach, though using all appropriate angles or methods, 
can avoid all the attenuating and manipulating tendencies of the problem 
approach and the barrenness and futility of the technique approach. The great 
positive can be controlling and foremost. Let us look at these briefly one by 
one. 

(1) Human relations of whatever kind may be very good, very bad or at 
any stage between. We deal with them realistically only where we find them. 
Good relations normally do not call attention to themselves. They make news 
only when seen over against the negative condition of bad relations. Progress 
in integration is now news, especially if in a state of the Deep South. The 
writer transferred as a minister from one Methodist colored conference, Delhi, 
in India, to another, Lexington, in the United States. This, which became 
national news, should not have been noticed at all. (2) On the other hand, 
human relations if bad enough build up popular pressures for their own cor- 
rection. This may be on a world-wide scale as in the case of abolition in the 
nineteenth century and race integration in this. (3) A crisis emerges in such 
popular pressures out of relations which indicate a particularly bad cultural 
self-contradiction. William James explained the violent nature of the anti- 
slavery struggle in the United States in terms of such a crisis of “horrible 
self-contradiction.”* But this nation has not yet heeded his warning that 


The lesson that our [civil] war ought most of all to teach us is the lesson 
that evils must be checked in time before they grow so great. The almighty 
cannot love such long-postponed accounts, or such tremendous settle- 
ments. And surely He hates all settlements that do such quantities of 
incidental devil’s work. . . . Every war leaves such miserable legacies, 
fatal seeds of future war and revolution, unless the civic virtues of the 
people save the State in time.* 





*Horace M. Kallen, The Philosophy of William James, New York. The Modern 
Library, No. 114 (without date), pp. 312-315. 


*Ibid, p. 314. 
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(4) The fourth observation is that each struggle for better human relations is 
compounded of its positive and negative. The positive of the integration of 
races, for example, is minimum democracy which takes seriously the con- 
stitutional formula of an equality of status and opportunity which is not re- 
stricted by “‘race, color or previous condition of servitude.” (Article XV in 
Amendment of the Constitution) The great positive of the world struggle 
to end segregation and discrimination based on race, as has already been 
indicated, is the concept of world democracy as embracing all peoples in 
equality under world law. (5) Aftention to the positive, at such a time of its 
vast denial, requires attention to the negative. Just as the positive of the issue 
of antislavery could not be realized except by eliminating slavery, so today the 
ending of race distinctions and inequalities based upon such distinctions, can 
be seen as the minimum essential for survival of the “free world’ in the 
twentieth century. The cry, ‘Be positive,” is not always sound. It is never 
sound if it is an urge to turn away from such struggle to end the great be- 
trayal of the positive. We perhaps believe that democracy, as set forth ideal- 
istically, is the greatest of all the positives known to the free nations of the 
West. Do we conclude, therefore, that to remove racism, this monstrous ob- 
struction to this greatest of all the positives, becomes now the first essential 
fo1 democracy’s further existence or progress? (6) The really positive action 
may appear most negative. For this kind of world which has been drawn into 
closeness of human relationships by its technological conquests of all barriers to 
communication, and into uncomfortable closeness to total destruction by other 
technological conquests which have rendered obsolete the earlier modes of settle- 
ment of human differences and conflicts, the call is for a greater courage 
than has ever been known in war—the courage to be fully honest and human 
all at once. There are very few in the modern West who can face this test. For 
we live under the continuous and fatal self-deceptions, that greatness is possible 
through arrogance, and social success through the individual’s self-seeking. (7) 
The seventh observation is that human relations, while seemingly external, really 
exist as personally internal attitudes. It is difficult to be clear in this discussion 
because there are Western language barriers as well as moral barriers to under- 
standing. Take the word ‘‘violence” which we use to mean that which is overt 
as method of struggle. Yet it is clear that such violence is neither its own begin- 
ning nor cause. If we want to find that essential something—the initial, 
responsible basis of the violence, we have no suitable word; but India has the 
word himsa which means the human attitudes which divides one from even a 
single fellow creature. So it is with nonviolence. To us it simply means that 
violence as method is eschewed. But if we say we want to trace this overt 
behavior to its essential form wherein lie its roots, our Western languages 
similarly fail. Here again the Indians have the word ahbimsa which means 
personal oneness and identification with all fellow creatures. In spite of the 
inadequacy of language, we well know that what is external, assuming its 
problem aspect, appearing fragmented, and requiring so much that seems 
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negative in connotation, is but symptomatic of failure of the individual, group 
er culture to be at peace and harmony within itself. The great positive there 
is the integrated person, the integrated community, what the ancient Hindus 
called “equilibrium” within the culture, and what Baker Brownell has well 
called the “human community.” 


(8) The basic wrong relation is, thus, the inner (psychological) human 
division. The social psychologist holds that all the culture patterns which 
determine human behavior are “internalized.” They become personal for one’s 
actions. Whether the process is from the inner to the outer or trom the outer 
to the inner, the result is the same. No one can shift personal responsibility 
by saying, “this or that is in our mores.” Jesus supported this view of moral 
responsibility by saying one has already “killed” with the idea of hating, 
“committed adultery” in the thinking about another lustfully, and “separated 
oneself for eternity’ by the social “great gulf which yawns to kecp back those 
who want to cross.” through merely the idea of superiority over even the beggar 
at one’s gate. (see Luke 16:26, Moffatt’s Translation.) The kingdom or 
community good or bad, whatever it is for one, is within; then, of course, it 
is without because within; and then it remains within all the more because 
without; and it extends and hardens with each concentric extension of itself 
from this its human center. If we call this basic responsible division “‘arro- 
gance,” seeing that its nature is to ‘‘arrogate,”” in the sense of holding undue 
claims about one’s importance, we can appropriately think of the socialized 
forms of it as kinds of “imperialism.” If we give the term imperialism a 
broader application, yet use it in perfect connotation with its narrower 
political application, we find that people are imperialistic when for any reason 
or by any cultural pretext of “‘superiority’—personal, class, trusteeship, 
benevolence or otherwise—they seek to manage other people and their affairs 
on the assumption that they cannot properly manage themselves; or when for 
reasons of their deep-seated inferiority they simply down-grade others in 
order to up-grade themselves. Imperialism is always initially psychological and 
is usually a mixture of these two—the working out of the “unconscious” 
inferiority and the fussy concern to influence other people. We may come 
to understand then how it is that imperialism works out from its human 
center in many forms—national, race, class, religion, economic, social or 
purely institutional or mental—and in such strange mixtures of parts that it 
is sometimes difficult to tell what is the pretext of superiority and what 
the end value which is desired and sought. Everything out of Europe, including 
the religion, was from the first “superior to whatever counterpart existed 
in whatever other part of the world. What we have been trying to trace is 
prevalent culturally in the West as a deep-seated disease. That which has until 
now served the West in a kind of baroque “‘big-boy” greatness, will serve it 
no longer in the adult world of responsibility into which it has suddenly “grown 


up. 
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The Positive in Human Relations 


(9) The positive of the same principle (7) is that the basic right 
relation is the inner (psychological) human unity. It is equally true that good 
human relations, though seemingly external are rooted in personally internal 
attitudes and customs. “The Kingdom of God is within you;’”’ among you also, 
yes; (this is a controversy in criticism which will never be resolved). per- 
meating a world, yes; but first, last, always, initially and responsibly, within 
you. It can have no existence otherwise. This brings us to the final main 
point: (10) The human community approach is the great positive. While using 
all appropriate angles or methods, it can avoid all the attenuating and 
manipulating tendencies of the problem approach and the barrenness and 
futility of the technique approach. The great positive of the human commu- 
nity can always be foremost and controlling. It is, therefore, the alternative 
to fragmentation, narrowness and excessive negativity. 

We are always at home in the world we make for ourselves. Particularly, 
we are at home in it mentally. Sri Ramakrishna, great Hindu saint and 
author of the most modern approach to religion, tells a quaint story which 
illustrates this fact. 


A fisherwoman overtaken by a storm took refuge in a florist’s 
house. Allowed to pass the night on the porch adjoining the room in 
which the florist kept his flowers, she could not get a wink of sleep. 
Discovering at last that the sweet aroma of the flowers kept her awake, 
she sprinkled water on her empty fish basket and placed it close to her 
nose. In a short time she fell into a sound sleep.’ 


He adds, “Those who love God cannot talk on any other theme.”” We can 
say, those who love people cannot live for anything else except the human 
community. Sri Ramakrishna was severe toward empty talk of religion and 


impatient of all snobbery. 


Common men talk bagfuls of religion but act not a grain of it; while 
the wise man speaks little, but his whole life is religion acted out. What 
you wish others to do do yourself.’ 

A man on the plains says, ‘How big is the tree and how small 
is the grass.” But when he ascends and looks from the mountain 
peak they blend into one indistinguishable mass of green verdure. 
So is the sight of the worldly; there are differences of rank and posi- 
tion—one is king, another is a cobbler, one a father, another a son, 
and so on—but when the divine sight is opened, all appear as equal 
and one.’” 





i S aeamaaeey Words of the Master, Calcutta, Udbodhan Office, 1924, p. 20, 
ri ; 


*Robert O. Ballou, World Bible, Portable Library, New York, The Viking Press, 1944, 
p. 84, abridged. 


"Ibid. pp. 87-88. 
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The Survival of Excellence 


There never has been any guarantee that good and excellent qualities 
would survive in a struggle for survival. Arthur Morgan has called attention 
to the fact that there is no way to make good or right prevail except by com- 
mitting our lives to the good and the right. 


. . Survival of the fittest means no more than survival of the power to 
survive. In human affairs as elsewhere in the world of life, power may 
survive at the expense of that which would make life worth living. 
It is the essence of ethics and religion that we /ive so as to increase the 
prospect for the survival of excellence; that is of quality which makes 
life more worth living for the whole of life, even at the expense of personal 
interest. ... 

. .Sometimes, in the case of human affairs that statement can be 
shortened to: What survives is power. About the chief unfinished 
business of humanity is the control discipline and taming of power, so 
that “the survival of the fittest’’ will in fact be the survival of excellence. 


Recent anthropologists hold that the time which has elapsed since 
our ancestors ... took the distinct path to humanity, is in the order 
of 20,000,000 years. During probably the whole course of thal period 
our ancestors were small community creatures, and achieved adjustment 
to small community life, vestiges of which have come down to us in such 
expressions as the ‘Sermon on the Mount” and similar attitudes in 
other parts of the world. Then, perhaps ten thousand years ago, a revo- 
lution took place in human affairs which resulted in nations, armies, cities 
and despotisms. Evidently our species is in transition to another and more 
inclusive harmony. Because the present human turmoil has lasted through 
the course of human history, say 6000 years, we are inclined to think 
of it as a permanent condition of humanity. However, if we take the 
period during which our line has been distinct from any other—say 
20,000,000 years—as equal to 24 hours, then a period of twice the length 
of human history would be less than a minute long on that scale. 


..+ To insure that the spirit of community is not lost is the adventure 
on which we are engaged. (Emphasis the editor's)” 


An “integrated” community is, perhaps, the profoundest and most significant 
positive achievement that is possible in human relations. Manifestations of 
race supremacy, like any other distintegrating sectionalism, negate and destroy 
the community. These are characteristics which, in society, as in all organisms, 
indicate disease and lead on to death. Desegregation of every kind has now 
become historically significant by the West's awakening consciousness that 
America’s spirit and mission are being spoiled by this greatest of all subversions 





*Arthur Morgan, Op. Cit., from the concluding chapter, “Through a Dark Valley,” 
pp. 156-161. 
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our culture has known. As long as the West was unconscious of this defect 
there was little hope of any significant moral gain. It is only by bringing 
together these two great historic negatives—our Western betrayal of the human 
community and the world’s present movement for desegregation—that the 
great American Community and democracy can appear in reality and in truth. 


Tension, The Sign of Hope 


There are some people who would now counsel “‘peace.”” But this is the 
counsel of ‘‘Peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ It is not a counsel in 
harmony with the way of progress in human relations. Sound counsel will 
urge to nonviolence, which embraces freedom from enmity and rancor and 
the striving for the deep inner change of all opponents; sound counsel will 
never urge to peace. There is here an important difference. It is perhaps 
inevitable that as those qualities upon which better human relations must be 
based—goodwill, confidence, fair play, justice, and the like—advance into 
the setting of their opposites; they will set up tensions against themselves 
and create momentarily what may appear to be their very opposite—human 
divisions. In an area of bad human relations, such momentary tensions and 
divisions are inescapable except through resignation to their continued existence 
and to their reign over affairs. One of the most striking though little under- 
stood episodes in the life of Jesus sets forth this place and importance of 
tension and division in any struggle of right relationships against wrong re- 
lationships. He had been talking to the crowd and, closest about him, his own 
disciples. It was about his “face set’’ to go to Jerusalem even though tragic 
happenings were anticipated by him and feared by them. In many ways they 
had counselled him against this determination. Could he not do his wonderful 
work and live at peace with all men? Finally he said, ‘“You thought I came to 
bring peace? You believed I had led you to a way of ease and security? How 
mistaken you were. I have a baptism to undergo. It will be like fire on the 
earth. The thought of it distresses; I wish it were already over. But do you not 
see what this means? You thought I came to bring peace; that all would be 
harmonious, comfortable in this fellowship. No, I have not brought peace 
but the sword of division. This will split even those closest in families 
assunder. Because you see tension and division, are you without hope?’ He 
turned to the larger crowd. 


When you see a cloud rise in the west, you say, “There is a shower 
coming,” and so it is; when you feel the south wind blow, you say, “There 
will be heat,” and so it is. You hypocrites, you know how to decipher 
the look of the earth and sky; how is it you cannot decipher the meaning 
of this era? (Emphasis the editor’s.)”’ 

“Do not be afraid,’ he comforted them, “It is the Father’s desire and 
purpose that his community (kingdom) shall be established.” 


The good in the world has always judged the world and set up tensions 
against itself. It is impossible to confront falsehood with truth, hate with love, 
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injustice with justice, evil with goodness, without the immediate result being 
tension, conflict, perhaps even violence against nonviolence. Jesus’ very 
presence was judging his place and age. His baptism with fire was to be the 
supreme mark of his coming kingdom of truth. It is so in all ages. Gandhi’s 
presence judged the violence of his time in India and Hinduism, and it was 
that native entrenched violence, rather than the foreign, which struck him to 
death, much as with Jesus’ nation and religion in his place and time. The 
spirit of the new community was moving and would increasingly move across 
the darkness of that age in the Roman Mediterranean World. The spirit of 
that community—the human community inspired and fired by the spirit of 
truth—now moves across the massive darkness of a still white European- 
Dominated World. Can we not read the signs of hope for this age?—in the 
Union of South Africa, where the hundred and fifty greatest face conspiracy 
charges which can bring the death sentence, only because they urge the 
coming of this community ?—in Montgomery, where 50,000 face the burnings 
and bombings of their churches and homes and the imprisonment of their 
leaders, in order just to “walk with God’’—in Koinonia where Southern 
whites brave bullets, bombing and burnings, and merchants for dealing with 
that community, and families for showing its members friendship or sympathy, 
just in order to live as real Christians in that region? How is it we cannot read 
the signs of our age? 


II 
FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS 


The Progress of Unarmed Defense. 


A move for an Unarmed England, with top-ranking military leadership 
and wide nonpacifist support is stirring England deeply. Sir Stephen King-Hall, 
prominent English political commentator and former member of the Admiralty 
Naval Staff of Britain, in the King-Hall News Letter of April 24, 1957, called 
for a Royal Commission or a committee of the Imperial Defense College 

. in the light of the novel and unprecedented defense problem which now 
faces the United Kingdom, Western Europe, and, to a lesser extent the United 
States of America—to study “‘a fully pacifist policy” from ‘‘a strictly political- 
strategical angle;”’ to discover whether there is any possibility of defending 
“our way of life’’ and, if so, what the plan should be. He urged readers to put 
away all “preconceived notions about defense and start from the simple pro- 
position that we desire to defend our way of life, and would prefer not to do 
it by risking utter destruction.” 

This call by the man whose face in portrait suggests the rock-like 
impregability of the British military and who is no more a pacifist uian Winston 
Churchill is rocking even parliamentary Britain because of the responsive 
human cord which it struck. The latest news is that forty members of Parliament 
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met with Commander King-Hall on May 27 under the auspices of Labor and 
Liberal leaders, and an all-party meeting, having been ‘‘on the whip” of all 
parties. He declared that “a case exists on grounds of expediency apart from 
grounds of morality for an enquiry into nonviolent resistance.” Calling the atom 
bomb ‘“‘the most revolutionary event in the history of man,” he said that the 
only alternative was a type of political warfare. “I claim we are faced today 
with an absolutely new defense problem . . . the only move open is to burst 
through the barrier into the psychological and spiritual field.” This would mean 
defense by nonmilitary means. Mutual security, he added, is “simply fiddling 
about the old approach,” which he held to be already wholly obsolete. People 
ought not to assume what the results of the enquiry would be, he asserted, 
“if we know what the inquiry is going to find out we don’t need an inquiry.” 


Interesting responses came from all over the nation, many from non- 
pacifists like King-Hall himself. Commander Thomas Fox-Pitt also supported 
the idea of a Royal Commission for study, but argued that while nuclear war 
should be unilaterally renounced, he rejected a fully unarmed policy. He 
advocated, instead of nonviolent resistance or a full military defense, prep- 
arations for guerrilla warfare after occupation on the ‘‘pattern of the Algerians 
and the Cypriots.” 


One of the most striking responses was from Jan Mikardo, Member of 
Parliament from Reading South, Industrial Consultant, Journalist, noted author 
and a nonpacifist. He had returned from Russia on a two-day flight over open 
country, “in which it is as far from one city to the next as from Land’s end to 
John O'’Groats.” 


I thought of our crowded island, in any part of which there are five 
million people living within a bomb’s-throw of one another. The Com- 
parison makes one realize what arrant nonsense it is to talk of a British 
H-bomb as a deterrent. The only defense against the H-bomb is to have 
an area so big that some part of it would not be reached by the fire and 
blast and radiation. The U.S.S.R. has such an area. So has the U.S.A. 
Britain has not. In an H-bomb war, the Soviet Union would be greviously 
damaged, but would survive. Great Britain would be rubbed out like a 
trodden-on beetle. We could drop an H-bomb only in the knowledge 
that within twenty-four hours we should cease to exist. The only threat 
we offer to the Soviet Union with our H-bomb is the threat of a man 
who says to another: “If you dare attack me, I shall immediately commit 
suicide.”” That's picturesque, but not much of deterrent. 

For the next few years the weakness of Britain’s position is even 
more one-sided than that. The U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. are practically out- 
side the range of each other's intermediate-range ballistic missiles, and 
therefore relatively safe until the long-range missile is produced in 
quantity in a few years time. But Britain is within the shorter range, 
measured from bases in Warsaw Pack States. For some time we shall be 
the only H-bomb power which is easy to hit with an H-bomb. 

That leads to another thought, which is that the best thing to be 
in the H-bomb age is a valueless target; i.e. a country that no one would 
waste an H-bomb on—a country which could be defeated but which no 
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one would want to defeat because it would not be worth the effort of 
holding down. Is that practical policy? Surely that question is the one 
that Stephen King-Hall seeks to have answered by his proposed Royal 
Commission inquiry into the practicability of a defense policy based on 
nonviolent resistance instead of a suicide threat. Sir Stephen’s suggestion 
deserves active support. But I do not want an enquiry by a body which 
is appointed, goes to ground and surfaces five years later with a report 
that has become outdated while it is being printed. I want an enquiry 
by an authoritative body sitting continuously and taking its evidence, or 
at least most of it, in public, with a long press table and a large public 
gallery. At best such an enquiry might save this country and the world. 
And at the very least, if we are implacably determined on suicide, it 
would at least insure that our suicide was deliberate and not just absent- 
minded. 


These happenings indicate what our American Press curiously is far too careful 
about not revealing—that the British people in overwhelming numbers, are 
coming to regard our U. S.-dictated defense program as spelling out for thein 
and their way of life only total destruction. Sir Stephen King-Hall’s proposal 
is something more than the growing public mood which is for unarmed 
neutrality as a practical measure; it proposes for England the way of a new 
moral and spiritual leadership. It might prove to mean leadership of the whole 
neutralist section of mankind—already over half the world’s population. Such 
new leadership could prove to provide the Archimedes lever and the “place 
to stand’”’ with which to move a world greatly needing to be moved toward 
sanity. 

“To Free the Satellites’ is an article by V. V. Tilyea, former Rumanian 
minister to Britain (1938-40), now exiled, writing in the London Times of 
May 26, 1957. He calls upon Western powers to ‘reconsider seriously the 
“unarmed neutral belt” as the way that peace of Central Europe and the re- 
unification of Germany can be brought about. 


Western diplomacy has wrongly put the emphasis on German re- 
unification, ignoring the Central European countries. This tendency 
has increased in the last few months because of the forthcoming West 
German elections. German unity cannot be achieved by neglecting those 
other states. It can more easily be achieved by dealing with the whold 
problem of the satellite states. . 

Our conviction is that both the West and Soviet Russia would 
benefit if the neutral belt could be realized. An existing example is Fin- 
land, a free, anti-Communist but militarily neutral country whose neutrality 
has given Scandinavia and Russia a feeling of security and whose economy 
has been flourishing because of its growing trade with Russia. 


Finland’s Defense Program 


In this country defense has been unarmed and based upon political and 
psychological strategy since World War II. Every American knows that Finland 
is one of the most democratic countries by all possible standards. But few 
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know that Finland has pioneered experimentation with unarmed defense and 
with unusual success over a long period. Many have no doubt wondered why 
it was that Finland was given back her full territorial sovereignty by Russia 
without strings. Such was not the case with Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania. These 
were taken by invasion in the same way as the Finnish territory (which Finland 
had refused to exchange on compensation basis) had been taken on November 
30, 1939. We know, of course, that these other states were parts of the 
original Russia under the Czar and were taken away and made into “buffer 
states” by the Western Allies after World War I. But the same is essentially 
true of the whole of Finland which was a “Grand Duchy” cf the Czar’s 
Russia; and which, in the hands of Mannerheim, was also made into a buffer 
state with the help of the Allies, and became a ‘“‘client state” of the Allies 
between the two world wars. There is apparently only one possible explanation 
of Finland’s complete restoral of sovereignty and her great peace, security and 
economic prosperity. And that explanation is her unique Defense Department 
based on only nonviolent methods and strategies. Arthur Morgan, upon his 
return from consulting as an engineer and community authority with the 
Finnish Government, told of his study of and great interest in that nation’s 
Defense Department. It was called that, but its entire program he found based 
upon unarmed and friendly political and psychological approaches to all their 
neighbors. He found the people all reflecting the feeling of great security 
because they feared no one; and that, of course because no one feared them.They 
were also finding it an excellent basis for all the exchanges that make for 
prosperity. From every practical point of view the plan was succeeding. Asked 
what he would do if the Finnish returned to the armed security program, the 
Defense Minister replied, ‘I would resign.’’ He proceeded to explain that he 
could see no possible practical solution of Finland’s problem of defense except 
the one which they had established only upon the strategies of friendliness 
and peace. It is important to notice that this is not merely the negative position 
of withholding from war when it comes. They do have a Department of 
Defense with a comprehensive peace program whose responsibility it is to 
prepare the ground for peaceful relationships with all nations. It is well named, 
because it has achieved a remarkable defense for our time. In addition, it has 
achieved all-round security in a situation of extraordinary potentiality for fear, 
threat of loss and exposure to the danger of invasion. This Finnish experiment 
may well be the West’s timely demonstration of the “moral equivalent of 
war” or, in more recent terminology, a demonstration of the superior prac- 
ticality of “‘moral armament” over “material armament.” 


Progress of Industrial Medicine 


One of the most fascinating developments on the frontiers of progress in 
human relations is the movement in industry sometimes termed “iiadustrial 
medicine.” ‘‘Industrial health service’ would be a more apprupriate name, 
because the aim is to keep well and whole the whole man and nit primarily ta 
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restore health after ailments have afflicted mind or body, as with most medical 
oi psychological practice. A complimentary brochure, which reprcsenis p.oncci- 
ing in this movement has been received by the Journal of Human Kelatious from 
the Tata Industries of India—a report by Dr. H. P. Dastur, that Industry's 
Chief Industrial Health Officer, which sets forth something of the philosophy of 
their approach to this problem and something of the history of this movemeut 
ir. industry as a whole. World War II started use of industrial heaith service 
off with some initial prominence; first as a measure for conserving much-needed 
manpower, and later, as a movement for rehabilitating the handicapped. In 
more normal times, its worth has been practically shown in such otier significant 
ways as “placement examinations’ and for building up the positive ail-round 
health (body, mind, spirit) of the total working personnel. It has long been 
known, and amply verified by science research (especially since the famous 
Sir Robert McCarrison studies of sources of immunity in India, early in this 
century) that “the perfectly healthy man is unknown to medicine,” and that 
health of any creature is a satisfactory total adjustment of the organism to its 
environment. For man, obviously, ‘this depends upon mental health, which 
is today the biggest problem of medicine. Its solution depends upon medicine 
enlarging its concept of integration to include philosophy and religion as well.” 
(p. 11). “The essence of industrial medicine is to inject this concept of positive 
health in the industrial community through helping the industrial worker's 
development as one indivisible whole.” (p. 13). For this, he adds, metaphysics 
and the “‘doctrine of vitalism’’ must merge with the physical and biological 
sciences. He cites Whitehead’s theory of ‘organic mechanism” and quotes: 


Tagore—Through our progress in science the wholeness of the world 
and our oneness with it is becoming clearer to-our mind. (Sadhana) 


Vivekananda—The gross melts into the fine, physics into metaphysics, 
in every department of knowledge. (Unity —the goal of Religion); 
Tennyson— 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


(In Memoriam) 


And finally he comments: ‘Captains of industry are realizing, slowly but 
surely, the significance of the human element in the production scene, and the 
need of preventive and constructive medicine. . . whose basic principle is the 
best possible adjustment of the total person to the total environment.” (p.14). 
It may be devoutly hoped that medicine itself will catch this inspiration and 
vision out of, obviously, most practical and enlightened self-interest. But can 
this be true while the profession continues a philosophy of medical practice, 
however “‘ethical’’ or “responsible,” which results in the material profit of is 
members from disease rather than from health? The American public, and 
particularly the medical profession, through its powerful and even thought-con- 
trolling A.M.A., must seriously consider this question. It may be that a more 
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modern and humanizing ‘Hippocratic Oath” is needed which will reorient 
the profession and make it more social and less self-seeking in its outlook. 
This may be its only answer to ‘‘social medicine” which it seems to abhor. 
Industry, for the precisely opposite reason, namely, repudiation of survival of 
the fit based merely on competitive struggle, may seek after and bring “social 
medicine,” even while the medical profession will be fighting it still, with its back 
to the future. We may also devoutly hope that society itself, in the West, may 
soon find all its profit in human health alone. May it find nothing of either 
profit or progress in slow or rapid poisoning or vaporizing of any portion of 
the human race! That day is probably rapidly advancing—at least the day of 
final, eternal choice. 


III 
FRONTIERS OF STRUGGLE 


Needed a New Foreign Aid Policy 


Such is the name of a 28-page brochure of CED (Committee tor Eco- 
nomic Development), an organization of 150 business men and educators to 
unite scholarship with business judgment and experience in analyzing the 
issues and developing recommendations to resolve the economic problems 
that constantly arise in a dynamic and democratic society.” (p. 27.) This 
booklet has been prepared for the Committee’s Research and Policy Committee 
by Howard C. Peterson, President of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
and Chairman of CED’s Subcommittee on International Economic Policy. 


The study begins by picturing the world needs for aid over against the 
past program. It records a scarcely-touched frontier of important human 
development; and it shows up as silly the refrain from certain American sources 
that “we are doing too much for others.’” Actually most funds given for use 
cbroad have in various ways—European recovery, Japanese recovery, relief, 
military assistance, and “rewards” to countries for military favors such as 
bases—been definitely diverted away from ‘“‘development-assisting’’ content 
of aid. Little has been left for the areas of the most real need and the greatest 
population concentration. 


Thus out of the $57 billion, all the other underdeveloped countries, 
containing more than one billion people, received during these 11 years 
approximately $3.3 billion. In other words almost two thirds of the Free 
World’s people received less than one-eighteenth of our help. (p. 9) 
The Objective is Growth, is a section which leads off the remainder of 
the brochure. Sections following are: “Requirements of an Effective Program.” 
“The Cost of the Program,” and “Conclusions.” The whole is an excellent 
constructive proposal which, in itself, represents important progress on the 
possible number one constructive frontier of progress in human relations. 
Our Point Four program, in its total aspect today, is scarcely more than a 
frontier of struggle and almost of tragic failure. If our government can be led 
to put this new policy into action it will go far toward building the solidarity 
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of the free world against any possible threat to its freedom. This reality has, 
not been faced seriously enough. Do we have as leaders only automatons who, 
when the button, “‘security,” is pressed are capable only of responding, “mutual 
military defense ?’’ Such leaders are not capable of understanding the democratic 
problem or the threat of Communism to Democracy’s security or survival on 
the world-scale. 


The Requirements of an Effective Program are eight in number. They! 
rest upon the “guiding point of our policy’ which “should be to encourage 
a process of economic growth sound enough to be self-sustaining.” This 
should guide into safeguarding that (1) “the fundamental effort must come 
from the people,” and (2) that “a long-range commitment by the United 
States” is required. (p. 11.) The eight requirements, which are amplified, are 
as follows (pp. 11-19.): 


1. Our program should be consistent with the fact that economic de- 
velopment and economic development assistance are long term 
processes. 

2. Development assistance should be extended mainly on the basis of 
country by country, or regional, programs. 

3. In general, the United States should control the allocation of the 
Economic Development Assistance it provides, although for some 
purposes, multilateral agencies should be used. 


4. Our assistance, generally, should go to specific projects that are 
consistent with a country’s over-all development program and pros- 


pects. 
5: Loans advance the objective of development assistance better than 
grants, but some grant aid will be necessary. 


6. The United States should encourage and assist the underdeveloped 
countries in meeting their need for enterprises and management that 
can use capital and labor effectively. Under this point the statement 
adds, significantly: ‘“‘CED does not recommend preaching the merits 
of American capitalism. . .,“but recommends urging others “to 
strive, by means congenial to their own cultures, to develop inde- 
pendent enterprises and capable energetic managers.” 


7. Our assistance agreements should not be encumbered with guarantees 
of mutual defense or friendship; “. . . the program must be acceptable 
on its own merits. Attaching defense arrangements and friendship 
guarantees to development assistance agreements brings our motives 
into doubt and impairs the effectiveness of the program.” 


8. The United States can, and should, use its agricultural surpluses 
effectively in promoting economic growth in the underdeveloped 
countries. [$300 million of such agricultural products are being 
used in support of development projects in India. This is important 
in releasing the labor necessary for urgent projects, without which 
the total economy cannot expand.] 


The Cost of the Program is estimated to be something more than $5 billion 
for the first five years, supplemented by private enterprise investment and 
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the gradual generation of internal capital. The end sought and the ultimate 
result should be the country’s final and full dependence upon its own savings 
and foreign private investment. (p. 20.) 

Distinguishing what is vital for security among the conclusions, the fol- 
lowing are significant and timely: 


The essence of economy is to distinguish between the vital and the 
merely desirable, and there are few federal functions more vital to our 
national interests than that of advancing economic development abroad .. . 
Where success... occurs, the prospects for stability and independence 
will be made more favorable in a large area of the world now dangerously 
unstable and unsure of its future. The national interest of the United 
States would be served by growing stability and independence of the now 
underdeveloped countries. The United States should consequently under- 
take an improved, enlarged and long-term program oof Economic De- 
velopment Assistance to free countries. (p. 21.) 


Democratic Insensitivity to Public Opinion 


The recent signed appeal of 2,000 American scientists for a cessation of 
H-bomb testing, as a culmination of a series of such warnings of top-ranking 
scientists of all the world; the nation-wide uprising in England against that 
government's assumption of its new pathetic role of an H-bomb power;” the 
even more stern protest-action of the top-sixteen scientists of West Germany, 
repudiating flatly any further destructive uses of science on their part; the 
contemptible and unscientific treatment by Western Power's officialdom, in 
the atom control and administrative (general) fields; of the timely biological 
warning of Albert Schweitzer of the dangers to health and life of the radiation 
build-up in all the materials available to man as food. [There has been so far 
no answer to this statement which could be regarded as an answer. A physical 
scientist who attempts to answer it is out of his field, and hence unscientific 
in his very attempt.]; all of these rapidly-accumulating events raise for all 
democratic peoples a serious question: How responsive are the democracies 
any longer to intelligent public opinion freely expressed? And the further 
question: Is public opinion which is to be seriously regarded in democracies, 
only quantitative—a thing of masses of people (led, perhaps, even by demago- 
gues), or is it qualitative also—an opinion of those who know? In our 
last issue of the Journal of Human Relations (Spring 1957, Vol. V, No. 3), 
this Section, in an article on “The Scientist's Responsibility for Humanity: 
His Challenge to keep His Science Pure,’ We quoted Albert Einstein’s parting 
warning to his fellow human beings: 


. .fadioactive poisoning of the atmosphere and hence annihilation of 
any life on the earth, has been brought within the range of technical 
possibilities. The ghostlike character of this development lies in its 
apparently conpulsory trend. Every step appears as the unavoidable 
consequence of the preceding one. In the end, there beckons more and 
more clearly general annihilation. 
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But Einstein probably could not have known that studies of biological effects, 
like that of the Columbia River, show that the real dangers to man are not out 
of the atmosphere, except in the indirect way of extraordinary build-up of 
radioactivity in the food, without the consumption of which man’s life on the 
earth is impossible. All such considerations warrant raising these questions 
about the place and kind of public opinion in a democracy. 

The minimum responses it would seem, in both England and the United 
States, long before the present state had been reached, should have been (1) 
to suspend bomb testing immediately when questions of public safety were 
raised by real authorities in the country, even if only a few raised such questions; 
(2) to initiate an objective and open investigation such as could carry public 
confidence; and (3) finally, before proceeding in such cloudy and con- 
troversial matters, to submit the issues to popular referendum, after a thorough 
public airing of all matters involved. In such matters secrecy is criminal and 
subversive for a Democracy. To disregard the most informed opinion, is un- 
democratic. It would seem to be the natural behavior in any totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

Russia, as the third H-bomb power, has agreed to suspend testing if the 
others will do so, in order that this important matter, involving the health 
and virility of all the world’s people, can be properly studied. Will the East 
Bloc always be able to seize the initiative and stir the world with visions of 
peace and sanity, simply because the West Bloc cannot rise above a policy 
which rests upon the threat of bombing with ever-larger bombs? Such in- 
sensitivity to alert, informed opinion and to an increasingly sensitive world 
opinion on this matter, could have been expected of Fascist leaders. But what 
are we to think of all these happenings in the “Free World?” First, that it 
is proper and inevitable for such protests to be made and seriously heeded in 
any democracy. This is the only way that leadership can keep itself democratic. 
Second, that when the masses are dumb, for obvious reasons, the responsibility 
of their leaders for their welfare is all the greater in a democracy. Third, 
the lack of official response to all these warnings (except in meaningless 
denials, and irrelevant side-stepping) is inexplicable and horrendous in any 
democracy. And fourth, something had better be done, and quickly. The 
meaning of the ‘Free World” is at stake, besides the health of the world’s 
people. There is no time to lose! 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION OF NEGRO PUPILS UNDER 
CONDITIONS OF PRAISE AND REPROOF 


THADDEUS J. TAYLOR AND LONNIE E. MITCHELL 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem of praise and reproof in setting aspiration levels with Negro 
pupils is without precedent. However, there have been many studies in the 
general field of aspiration levels since 1930 (1, 2, 3, 4, 5). Huzrlock’s study 
(4), though not an aspiration level study per se, bears the closest relationship 
to the present problem. She used the variables of praise, reproof and “ignored” 
for study and found that the praised group improved over the other groups. 
Other studies (1, 5) which have utilized Negro subjects were not concerned 
with the factors of praise and reproof. This paper, therefore, will deal with 
these variables as applied to a group of Negro subjects. 

Since “‘children are children” and children of different cultural groups do 
grow up and develop under special cultural and subcultural influences, it 
becomes necessary to study such influences. Since previous studies report data 
on non-Negro groups with respect to the variables of praise and reproof, the 
data compiled here will provide comparative data for a Negro group. In so 
doing the broader principles of reward and motivation may be studied and 
possibly some light might be shed on the notion of whether a specific reaction 
to praise or reproof is a special function of a particular racial group or whether 
it is a more universal phenomenon. 

It is a fairly well established fact that motivation is a prime factor which 
determines how well a pupil will do in his classroom studies. The potential 
ability of a given student may well be above the average of the group in which he 
finds himself, but his potential will not be fully realized if he is not motivated, 
or if his estimation of his ability is incorrect. In this framework one can assume 
that praise and reproof have definite effects upon the level of aspiration. 

An environment engendering a level of aspiration that is continuously much 
higher than the level of performance can become a very frustrating situation. 
A case in point would be a mother who constantly coerced her child to do 
better school work in an effort to get the child interested in a different academic 
curriculum. The child may lack interest or ability or both. Upon the individual's 
failure to be successful in goals which are very important to him, he may be 
frustrated and unhappy for the remainder of his life. He might have been 
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happy, efficient and well adjusted in a situation requiring less skill than in one 
in which his level of aspiration has been too high. 

The recognition of an increasing need for psychologists in school systems 
throughout the country stems from a recognition of a companion need for 
someone other than the classroom teacher to interpret psychological factors and 
dynamics in the school setting. This recognition has also brougnt into sharp 
focus the areas of counseling and guidance in the schools. Hence, reasons for 
this paper. : 

The specific problem of this study is to determine the effect of praise and 
reproof upon the level of aspiration of a group of Negro students of the 
Washington, D.C., Public School System. Further, the specific problem is to 
examine the extent to which these variables are factors which are effective in 
determining aspiration levels of a group of Negro male students and to attempt 
to identify any specific conditions. The hypotheses are: 

1. Praise has a positive effect on the level of aspiration. 

2. Reproof has a negative effect on the level of aspiration. 


METHODOLOGY 


The specific problems under consideration are of such a nature that a very 
staightforward method and procedure may be utilized. Emphasis 1s placed on 
a threefold method. First, behavioral responses of four groups of subjects were 
examined by means of Test I, the nature of which is explained below. Second, 
the results ascertained in the level of aspiration estimate were compared and 
tests of significance were made. And third, an analysis of the results was given. 

Definition of important terms ——For purposes of this paper, we shall 
define (1) Level of aspiration as the level of future performance in a familiar 
task which an individual, knowing his level of past performance in the task, 
explicitly undertakes to reach; (2) Praise—as ordinarily defined, means to 
express approval and commendation of. This meaning as a motivational factor 
for Group I will be used. (3) Reproof—as an expression of disapproval or 
blame personally addressed to the individuals censured; rebuke, admonition, 
reprimand. As used in the context of this paper, it is a motivational factor 
used with Group II to determine its effect upon the level of aspiration. 


PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 


Ninety-seven Negro male pupils enroled at Armstrong High School, 
Washington, D. C., served as subjects. They ranged in age from 15 to 17 years, 
with a mean age of 16 years. All of the subjects were members of ihe eleventh 
grade class of the above school. Intelligence was in the average category, as 
reflected by records of the counselor of the eleventh grade group. 


2. Materials 


The Test.—The requirement of a task in an aspiration level setting is 
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that the task be one familiar to all subjects and commensurate with their 
abilities. The task was that of arithmetic problem solving. For ease of scoring, 
reliability, and general value to this project, the Hundred Problem Arithmetic 
Test (2) in alternate forms (Forms V and W) was administered. Gince educa- 
tional achievement was not a factor in this experiment, the test selected was one 
easily within the scope of eleventh grade students. 

Experimental V ariables:—At the time of this study, there was no statistical 
or quantitative measure by which affective statements of praise and reproof 
could be equated. As nearly as possible, the statements of praise and reproof were 
equated for simplicity of meaning and judged to have about the same relative 
effect by a group of graduate students who were not at all involved in the study. 
The statements are: 

(1) Statement of praise:—‘The results of your first test were excellent. 
While some of your scores were higher than others, the group as a whole rates 
very high among eleventh grade students throughout the city. As a matter of 
fact, your group average, to which all of you contributed, is higher than for 
some college groups. I am indeed very proud of you.” 

(2) Statement of reproof:—The results of your test are very poor. It 
is difficult to believe that you are really eleventh grade students. Your average 
falls far below that which is expected of you. This group, as a whole, rates very 
low by comparison with other eleventh grade students throughout the city. 


As a matter of fact, some groups in junior high school scored higher than you 
did.” 


3. Test Administration and Directions 


A basic requirement in the methodology pertaining to setting aspiration 
levels is that the subject makes an over declaration as to what quantitative score 
he has set for himself. In this connection he must then exercise or exhibit 
his skill or lack of skill in reaching his designated goal. 


Test I (Form V) was given to groups of approximately 25 each in four 
separate sessions. Analysis of variance was computed to determine whether 
or not the groups were equated. An F ratio of .23 was computed for the 
groups. An F ratio as low as this indicates that there is no significant difference 
between the groups compared at either the .01 or .05 level of confidence. It 
is therefore assumed that the groups were equated. Two experimental and two 
control groups were then designated based on the above ratio. Group P was the 
praised experimental group; Group R, the reproved experimental group; the 
control groups were identified as Group C1 and Group C2. 

Immediately preceding the administration of the variables of praise and 
reproof to the experimental groups, each individual was given his score on a 
card and asked not to reveal it to others. Praise was given verbally, as indicated 
in the statement above, to Group P; reproof was given to Group R. After 
the variables of praise and reproof had been administered, the following state- 
ments were made to each group separately: 
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Today you will take the second test. Write 
in the left hand corner of the card I have given 
you the score you intend to make this time. 


When this was accomplished, all cards were collected and all subjects 
given Tests II (Form W). Group C1, the first control group, was given 
Form W or the second test without being praised ot reproved for its first per- 
formance and the above directions given, though they received cards with 
their scores on it. 

Group C2, the second control group, was given the second test without 
being praised, reproved ot informed of the results of its first performance. 
They were asked to write on a piece of paper given to them the score they 
intended to make on the second test. Analyses of these results were then made. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


The mean level of aspiration, analysis of variance and critical ratio or ¢ 
were used to interpret the results. Table I presents information pertaining to 
all groups. As indicated by this data, the two control groups C1 and C2 which 
were neither praised nor reproved, show insignificant (at .01 or .05 level) 


TABLE I 


Statistical Constants of Aspiration 
Levels of All Groups Compared 
































*Groups Number of Mean + Value 
Compared Subjects Score 
C 1 and 18 ; 70.72 
C 2 16 73.69 ~ 
P and 20 56.30 **; 
es 18 70.72 ‘99 
R and 18 71.17 
Cx 18 70.72 ” 
P and 20 56.30 $6. 08 
R 18 71.17 ; 
*C 1 = Control; knowledge of results but neither praised nor 
reproved. 
*C 2 = Control; no knowledge of results, neither praised nor 
reproved. 


P = Experimental; praised. 
R = Experimental; reproved. 
** Statistically significant. 
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difference between the two, suggesting that in the absence of either variable 
the groups tend to be highly similar in their aspiration level. Knowledge of 
prior results on the part of Group C1 did not significantly influence the level 
of aspiration. For Group P that had been informed of its results and praised 
and Group C1 that also knew its results but not praised, the t of 1.99 reflects the 
significant difference between the two groups and indicates the influeice of praise 
on aspiration level. 

Groups R and C1 reflect an insignificant difference between these two and 
suggest that reproof had no special influence on the aspirants. What is of signi- 
ficance is indicated when the data for the praised and reproved groups are com- 
pared. A ¢ of 2.28 reflects a statistically significant difference at the .05 level 
and within .346 being significant at the .01 level of confidence. It can be said 
without hesitancy that the experimental variables have a decided influence upon 
the Negro pupils’ aspiration level in this study. 

Table II presents data of the performance scores of the two cxperimental 
groups. The ¢ of 1.13 reflects an insignificant difference between these two 
groups in actual performance at the .01 and .05 levels of confidence. Since 
Group R gave a level of aspiration that was significantly higher than Group P 
and yet scored lower on Test II, it can be tacitly assumed that Group P was 
more realistic in its espiration level; Group R was more unrealistic. 


TABLE II 
Statistical Constants of Test II* 
For Groups P (Praised) and R (Reproved) 

















Statistical Constants Group P Group R 
Number of Subjects 20 18 
Mean Level of Performance 37.40 31.50 
Standard Error of Diff. 5.20 
Critical Ratio or ¢ 1.13 








*Performance scores on Test II. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Level of aspiration is affected in some way by psychological factors such 
as motivation, emotion, learning, and ego-involvement. In this study the vari- 
ables of praise and reproof were motivational factors in an estimation of future 
rerformance. The general purpose of the investigation was to examine aspira- 
tion levels of a given group and attempt an analysis of psychological factors 


involved. 
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The hypotheses in this investigation were: (1) Praise has a positive effect 
or the level of aspiration. (2) Reproofs has a negative effect on the level of as- 
piration. 

A group of eleventh grade Negro male students of the Public School System 
in Washington, D.C., was studied. ’ 

The specific task chosen to demonstrate level of aspiration was one of 
arithmetic problem solving. Judged statements of praise and reproof were 
administered as variables to an experimental group. The following results 
were obtained: 


1. Control_—There was no significant difference between the levels of as- 
piration of the two control groups who were neither praised nor reproved. 


2. Praise versus Control—There was a significant difference between the 
levels of aspiration of the control group and experimental group. The significant 
difference indicated the effect of praise as an influencing factor in setting aspira- 
tion levels. 

3. Reproof versus Control_—There was no significant difference between the 
reproved and control group. 

4. Praise versus Reproof—The most significant a in aspiration 
levels was found when praised and reproof groups were compared. The ¢ for 
this comparison was 2.28. 


Since the problem of praise and reproof in setting levels of aspiration 
with Negro pupils is without precedent, one must be cautious in generalizing 
too freely. However, insofar as this study is valid, it would appeat that while 
school age Negro subjects are positively affected by praise, they are not ac’versely 
affected by reproof. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


It is a well-known fact that some type of reward leads both animals and 
men to put increased effort into their activities. In this study praise is con- 
sidered such a reward. The general implication of these findings is somewhat 
confirmatory of other studies with non-Negro groups. One study particularly 
(4) reported positive effects of praise. Generally speaking, however, the 
social significance of the findings is not limited to a Negro population, but 
rather encompasses learning phenomena. It is doubtful whether any iearning 
occurs without motivation. The efficiency of learning is related to the strength 
of the motivation—the stronger the motivation, the more efficient the learning. 
Praise is generally more effective than reproof. 

The difference in this study relates to the positive rather than negative 
effects of reproof with a Negro group. One might speculate about the reasons 
for this response by such a group. Could it not be a response in a generalized 
sense of a racially oppressed, stressful, deprived people who, instead of acting 
in a defeated fashion, feel the need to be aggressive and fight pack? Could it 
not be a threat to this group’s self-esteem and thereby arouse a need to prove 
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its status in a competitive situation? Enough is not known yet about sub- 
cultural influences on personality development for these questions to be 
settled in this paper. 
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CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 


LEONORA CARRINGTON LANE 











This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts 
by social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environ- 
ment conducive to growth. 


HOME LIFE OF WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Two events have given impetus both directly and indirectly to the present 
series. An informal lecture on home and family living in a German city prior 
to World War II and a brief conversation with a young student who had leit 
his homeland in southern Europe to complete his education in the United 
States. Both the lecturer and the student are displaced persons, cach seeking 
opportunities for a larger, freer, and more creative life. The psychologist 
sees them as individuals who have attacked new and difficult probicms directly. 
Their adjustment to life is good. How do we measure their adjustment ? 

Adjustment can be measured rather accurately in terms of ‘the goodness 
of the internal arrangement by which an adaptation is made.’ Both lecturer 
and student have adapted themselves to changed environments and have 
survived happily and effectively therein. Both have made satisfying adaptations 
to a physical world, a social world and to moral values. The lecturer not only 
has worked with her husband in establishing a home in the new land, but is 
giving encouragement and financial help to make possible a comfortable and 
happy home life for her grandchildren. The student whose behavior has given 
impetus to the present article has participated actively and unselfconsciously in 
the life of a college that is vastly different from educational institutions in 
his native land. He had faced changed economic conditions, gearing his 
expenditures to a stringently limited budget. He does not seem to feel that he 
is a martyr or that he must have any special privileges granted or concessions 
made to him. He has maintained a high scholastic record and has achieved 
some distinction in cocurricular activities. He is well liked by students and 
faculty. If, as Adler writes, man’s style of life is set early in life, one may well 
ask what type of circumstances surrounded these two individuals in their 
growing years? We can only infer on the basis of brief conversation and a study 
of the few personal belongings each one brought with him in the limited 
luggage permitted; for example, a book of fairy tales illustrated with woodcuts, 
a deed to a house, a certificate of merit, a diploma, a few pieces of table 
silver and a few yards of hand-woven braid. For the student a violin and 
some precious family portraits are his tangible links with his past. 

Reconstructing in the imagination the home life of two individuals of 
remarkably stable powers of adaptation has impelled me to assess the adjustment 
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of children and youth I have observed in their own homes, in the community, 
and in the several levels of school life—elementary, secondary, college and 
graduate school in the United States. 


The title, ‘Home Life of Well-Adjusted Children,” needs some defense. 
Drawing sharp lines of demarcation between homes of well adjusted and 
poorly adjusted individuals is fraught with difficulties. Whatever the method 
of assessing adjustment or describing home and family living, the individual's 
own concept of what he is and what he wants to be as well as his own feeling 
about his home and his family always constitute interesting variables. These vari- 
ables can upset the best laid plans of psychologists and other investigators. For 
example, the writer's investigation of social adjustment in children as rclated to 
their acceptance by peers revealed a set of fraternal twins with significantly differ- 
ing scores on all aspects of personality. The fact that these girls were living with 
their parents made it imperative that we seek to discover how each, child felt 
about the home and to interpret as objectively as possible interview data and 
other evaluations obtained through home visits. Obviously the physical con- 
ditions of the home were rather comparable. The girls shared the same room, 
each had the same type of bed. The father had built the house and had made 
each girl a dressing table and a built-in closet. Describing the economic level 
of the home was not difficult—high middle class family with two stable incomes 
augmented by rental properties. The less obvious aspects of this home were 
measured by the Fels Parents Behavior Rating Scale. Seven of the scale’s 
thirty variables were used: adjustment of the home, sociability of the family, 
disciplinary friction, accelerational attempts, general babying, direction of 
criticism, acceptance of the child. On what basis could one conclude that this 
home was not the same home for each child? Here we face the crucial problem. 
Let us look at the over-all adjustment. On the surface this seems a reasonably 
stable family. Things seem to run smoothly. Each child has duties. Mother 
says they cooperate in keeping the house in order. The more attractive and 
etter adjusted one of the twins looks like the mother. The Icss attractive 
sister looks like the father's people. The mother called this to my attention. A 
bit of undercurrent is suggested here. The girls have made strikingly different 
school progress. The smaller, more attractive, and better adjusted twin also 
has the better school record. The principal has suggested that the girls be put 
in different sections. He has explained to the mother that the constant com- 
parison of the two children together with the expected higher standards set 
for the larger sister constitutes an almost intolerable burden. The mother, 
however, has insisted that the two children be kept together in school. School 
failure then constitutes a part of the undercurrent of repression and insecurity. 
Another differential to be considered is the children’s body structure and the 
type of clothing the mother selects for them. The girls are ter: years old. 
Twin A is petite, has patrician type features, is graceful in movements, and 
assured in personal-social relationships. Twin B looks like a fourteen year 
old child. She has already passed the menarche. Her body is chubby. Her 
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gait is awkward. She is very self conscious and given to sleeping in the class- 
room. Quite frequently when other children go to play or to participate in 
special activities B will put her head on the desk and either take a nap or 
relax. The mother knows this but will not consent for the children to be 
separated at school. In addition she tries to maintain the twin concept by 
dressing both girls alike. This means that the larger sister with the chubby, 
mature body gives a ludicrous appearance when dressed in little girl clothes. 
Assessing the adjustment of this home is not a simple task. Can we know how 
the apparently less favored child feels? Here we have in the saine home a set 
of twins with significantly differing adjustment scores when measured on the 
Rogers Test of Personality, the Pritchard and Ojeman Technique for Measuring 
Insecurity, the Haggerty, Olson, Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule and two 
instruments devised by the writer: A Social Sensitivity Scale and a Pupil 
Rating Scale. 

Additional data on the over-all adjustment within the family have been 
cempiled on the basis of the relationships existing between the mother and the 
father’s family. The mother is a career woman. She is restless, fearful of 
social failure. She grew up in a large city and is rather impatient of the stolid 
temperament of Twin B which she implies in the remark—'‘She’s slow and easy 
going just like all the ‘Browns’.” This mother’s critical reaction to the child's 
report card should be included in our rating. “B can do better if she tried.” 
Despite the mother’s education and experience in social welfare, she does not 
seem able to accept her own child’s slow tempo in learning and apparently 
refuses to recognize the symptoms of personal inferiority and social maladjust- 
ment exhibited in the child’s daily behavior. 


How shall we assess the mother’s acceptance of the child? Instructions 
accompanying Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scale No. 7.2 read, “Consider all 
evidence which in any way may impinge upon the child as acceptance—rejection, 
however subtle, vague, or indirect. It is not the parent’s true feeling, but his 
attitude, as a functioning unit in the child’s environment which we are rating.” 
What is the evidence? Much of it we have already reviewed. We may list in 
summary: the mother’s refusal to give Twin B the opportunity to enjoy school 
life without the inevitable derogation entailed in constant comparison with a 
more favorably endowed sister, the mother’s futile attempts to hold back Twin 
B's rate of growth by dressing her as a little girl even though she has already 
reached puberty, identification of Twin B with the father’s family which does 
not meet the mother’s expectation of sophistication and ambition, and as less 
tangible evidence the mother’s fear of being old because of a grown daughter. 
So long as the twins were little girls the mother could hold on to her youth, 
but with Twin B already at maturity, the mother’s illusion of youth is shattered. 
What then is the mother’s attitude as a functioning unit in the child’s life? 
(1) ‘Does her behavior toward the child connote utter devotion and acceptance 
into the innermost self, without stint or suggestion of holding back in any 
phase of life?” (2) “Does the parent include the child in family councils, trips, 
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affection, even when it is difficult or represents considerable sacrifice?” (3) “Is 
the child a charter member of the family but kept in his place?” (4) “Does 
the parent accept the child in general, but exclude him from certain phases of 
the parent’s life?” (5) “Is there tacit acceptance—is the child excluded so 
often that to child the rejection attitude may seem to predominate even though 
the parent takes acceptance for granted?’ Our assessment of the mother's 
acceptance of Twin B lies in the zone defined by item 5. Evaluation is supported 
by the mother’s behavior, by the child’s responses on the Roger's Test of Per- 
sonality, and by data collected by the writer in such varied situations as P.T.A. 
meetings, faculty meetings, walking home with children after school, eating 
lunch with children, observing children on the playground, talking informally 
and “‘off the record’ with teachers and principals, and through listening to the 
parents’ spontaneous comments made as they rated both children on selected 
behavior rating scales. 

The detour we have taken has been indicated because of the complexity 
inherent in delineating specific home and family-life patterns that seem to be 
associated with the child’s adjustment. Experience in assessing selected variables 
of parent behavior has generated a feeling of caution which seems unusually 
well expressed by Masefield: 


And there were three men went down the road 
As down the road went he 

The man they saw, the man he was 

And the man he wanted to be. 


Is the analogy of the ideal self and the real self applicable to parent behavior as 
it influences child behavior? 

In the beginning we set ourselves the task of evaluating the home life of 
well adjusted children. What is our concept of adjustment? How shall we 
assess the individual's adjustment? By what standards shall we measure parent- 
behavior observed in the home life of well-adjusted children? 


Adaptation: Basic Process in Adjustment 


On the basis of a welter of theoretical constructs one may with reasonable 
assurance conclude that the term adjustment has been used with varying degrees 
of precision by both the laity and the psychological profession. Precision of 
use seems to demand a consideration of nuances evident in the terins adaptation, 
adjustment, and integration. Though all three terms are correlated in describ- 
ing human behavior, each carries precise implication. 

The term adaptation may be used in a biological and in a social sense. 
No organism lives in complete isolation from its environment. Every organism 
depends upon its environment for sustenance and for the maintenance of 
physical equilibrium in varying conditions of temperature, moisture, atmospheric 
pressure and the like. Every complicated system will change, therefore, in 
response to changes about it. The more delicately balanced the equilibrium, 
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the more responsive will it be to environmental changes. Man’s living consti- 
tures, therefore, a series of environmental demands which are essentially social. 
Any response he makes to a material or psychological world is a learned one. 
He learns what he lives. In whatever culture then a child is growing up, his 
ways of thinking and acting are influenced by the ways of thinking and acting 
that prevail in the society in which he lives. His own ways of adapting to his 
society will in turn influence his relationships with others. Individual adapta- 
bility is in consequence the individual's ability to maintain himself effectively in 
a given environment. Within the individual are both structural and functional 
changes which enable him to adapt himself directly or indirectly to the in- 
fluences of an environment which is changing constantly. 


Environmental changes may be physical, social, moral and spiritual. Such 
changes may be external to the person, or may be the result of inner pressures. 
A child may face change of residence through current mobility of families with 
subsequent demands of adaptation to new neighbors, schools, teachers, friends, 
church and other voluntary associations. He will be confronted undoubtedly 
with growth problems and the innexorable demands made upon him in accord 
with his increasing maturity. He will be required to make choices between 
right and wrong; the good and the bad. He may meet changes within the 
family structure; such for example as the birth of another child in the family, 
death of a loved person, or sudden changes in his family’s standard of living. 
He may face barriers residing in disturbed parents, in teachers who do not 
understand children, in adults who assume superiority because of race, religion, 
nationality, or wealth. In other words, children and adults live in a world of 
change. Both learn modes of adaptation to a physical world, to a social world 
and to a world of moral values. Total adaptation, the survival of both the 
individual and his society, requires all three types of behavior. 


Adjustment: Efficiency of Adaptation 


Adjustment implies adaptability, the habit of finding and using opportuni- 
ties to satisfy one’s many needs. Though satisfaction of physiological appetites 
is important for human beings, it is per se a relatively simple and unvarying 
task. These original gratifications are inevitably modified by maturation and 
learning. Growth in structure and function enables a child to make many 
responses necessary for satisfying any of his physiological appetites in a manner 
acceptable to the social demands of the community. Thus the relatively simple 
and fairly rigid behavior needed to satisfy physiological needs is complicated 
by social pressure. Physiological appetites must be satisfied if the individual 
is to maintain his biological integrity. He is, however, not entirely a biological 
creature. He is a human being developing in a social milieu. Enjoyment in 
the satisfaction of physiological needs is restricted by the culture. Conflict 
seems inevitable. The individual attempts to satisfy his needs. Society estab- 
lishes the rules and regulations which constitute a framework of operation. 
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Parents are required by social custom, tradition, and by law to bring up the 
child within the culture’s established framework. 

Though adjustment to social demands varies widely in nature and in 
quality most people make reasonably successful adaptations to society’s demands. 
The individual's ability to deal adequately with the problems of living may 
be termed his adjustment. . That no perfect adjustment is possible is of course 
a truism. The question to be answered is, ‘How good are the inteinal arrange- 
ments by which an adaptation is made?” Good in this instance is measured 
both from the standpoint of society’s welfare and individual survival. Since 
human beings can survive at varying levels of effectiveness, a furiher question 
is imperative, “Does survival eniail great internal conflict?” Some tension is 
inevitable even in the so-called well adjusted individual. Immediate pleasures 
invariably must be denied when the individual sets a long-term goal for him- 
self. He will not always be able to make a direct attack upon lifes barriers. He 
may find it necessary to engage in substitute acts which enable him to go 
around a barrier. In the overall, however, the person who is said to have 
made a good adjustment to the problems of living is one who usually attacks 
his problems directly or organizes substitute mechanisms of high positive value 
in dealing with personal difficultites. The well-adjusted person, therefore, 
maintains his adaptation with a minimum of disturbing feelings of anxiety, 
hostility, or dependence upon others. His goals are not only satistying to him 
but are approved by society. He can progress toward a goal and maintain his 
progress thereto. All of the adaptations he takes in the course of his goal 
directed behavior should be assessed according to the strength of their integrative 
characteristics. 


Integration: Balanced Emphasis in Satisfying Needs 


Individual satisfaction of needs proceeds within a larger biwslogical and 
social context. Individual purposes then can neither be pursued nor assessed 
without regard to purposes or events larger than the individual. The child 
maturing in today’s world learns to make adaptations to a world 1n the throes 
of establishing and maintaining peace. His own personality integrations are 
made accordingly. His own purposes will be achieved amidst threats of 
world destruction. He will be required to adapt himself to levels of human 
effort devised to prevent the cataclysm which may in turn mean disrupted 
family living, interrupted formal education, deferred goals, and other dis- 
locations not easily averted in a disturbed world. 


The well integrated individual recognizes the reciprocal influence operating 
between himself and his social group. He has learned that his adjustments 
must be made in a society composed of other people who also have cherished 
goals, who may have experienced disappointment and who consequently orga- 
nize individual mechanisms of behavior. He also respects individual personali- 
ties not only for their promise of mutual help but for their worth as human 
beings. . 
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Finally, the individual whose personality integration is good achieves 
his most desired satisfactions, with evenness of effort. No one drive is satistied 
to the neglect of another. The several drives to activity are satisfied as in an 
interrelated system. In addition the time element in the individual's life 
assumes normal proportions. The good of the past is incorporated easily into 
present activity; failures are taken in stride; and immediate gratin ations are 
denied in favor of long-term satisfactions. In summary, integrative behavior 
is characterized by an awareness of purpose larger than the individual's private 
concerns, by recognition of the importance of others, and by evenness of 
effort in satisfying personal needs. 


Criteria of Adjustment 


We have discussed the interrelatedness of adaptation, adjustment, and 
integration. By what criteria shall we measure the goodness of the internal 
adaptation a child makes to life? We may ask several questions based upon 
characteristics of well-adjusted individuals. 

For example: 


1. How easily has an individual made the transition from one stage of 

development to another? The Havighurst Developmental Task is 

designed to assay the adequacy of the individual to function at each 
successive stage in the life career. 


2. Does he use the direct method of attack on his problems? Can he 
deal satisfyingly and effectively with life without leaies about dis- 
turbing feelings of anxiety, hostility, or dependence on his own pait 
or on the part of others? Does he enjoy life? Does he share his 
enjoyments? Is he a cooperative and effective team member? How 
effectively has he mastered himself? Hepner, in this group of ques- 
tions, demonstrates that environment is not the sole determinant of 
adjustment. Environment may be paced slowly or rapidly. It may 
be relatively simple or complex. The individual’s adjustment to 
environmental tempo is the crucial variable. 


3. What social qualities does the well adjusted child manifest? Link 


discovered the following: active participation in wholesome physical 
activities; taking part in cooperative activities; membership in character 
building organizations or attendance at Sunday School; respect for 
associates; spontaneous association with members of either sex; 
working as a means of partial self-support; care in the expenditure 
of money; and ability to subordinate immediate satisfactions in favor 
of more distant and worthwhile goals. 


In each of the above groups of adjustment criteria we find cxpressed the 
desirability of emotional stability, social maturity, and a tendency to attack 
problems with confidence. 

The writer has used with reasonably good results such standardized meas- 
ures of child adjustment as the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, The 
California Test of Personality, The Haggerty, Olson, Wickman Behavior Rating 
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Schedules, and modification of the Pritchard and Ojeman Technique for Meas- 
uring Insecurity in Pre-School Children. Also used are unpublishea imstrumenis, 
namely the Lane Social Sensitivity Rating Scale and a Pupil Rating Scale which 
is really an emotional distance scale. All of these instruments have been 
used to supplement subjective judgment in selecting well-adjusved children. 


The Rogers Test provides four diagnostic scores as well as a total score. 
The diagnostic scores indicate the amount of personal inferiority, social mal- 
adjustment, family maladjustment, and day dreaming. The total score yields a 
reliable clinical judgment as to the child’s maladjustment and a preiiminary 
diagnosis as to the general area in which the difficulty lies. 


The Haggerty, Olson, Wickman Schedules are two: Schedule A which 
lists overt behavior problems and provides a total score indicative of the number 
of problem tendencies exhibited by a child and Schedule B, a graphic rating 
scale for each of thirty-five traits grouped as intellectual, physical, social, 
and emotional. 

The Pritchard and Ojeman Scale is a teacher rating which shows frequency 
of occurrence of such behavior as voluntary withdrawal from the group, non- 
acceptance by the group, bidding for adult attention, crying, hyperactivity, 
and apprehensiveness. 


The California Test of Personality is designed to measure the child’s self 
adjustment, how he feels about himself and his social adjustment, how he gets 
along with others. Specific components of the individual's self concept which 
the test assesses are self-reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal 
freedom, feeling of belonging, freedom from withdrawing tendencies, and 
freedom from nervous symptoms. Social integration is appraised on the basis 
of the child’s social standards, his social skills, freedom from antisocial tend- 
encies, family relations, school relations, and community integration. 

The Lane adjustment inventories attempt to measure (1) the child’s 
concern for the welfare of others and (2) teacher-acceptance of a given child. 
Examples of items presumed to measure social sensitivity are: “Helps other 
children who do not know how to do a selected job;’’ “Does little things to 
make others happy; “Quickly returns borrowed property.”’ Illustrative items 
on the rating scale devised to measure teacher acceptance are: ‘This child 
seems repulsive. I would not want him near me;” “This child does not affect 
me either positively or negatively;” ‘I wish this child were my own child.” 


The brief description of techniques devised to measure child adjustment 
is included to emphasize further the complexity of human adjustment. No 
single measure is adequate for the task of assessing the adequacy of an indi- 
vidual’s adaptation to the urgencies of human living. 


Our omission of projective techniques is not intended to minimize their 
contribution to the understanding of personal and social adjustment. Since 
much of the work described in this article was made possible by generous 
cooperation of busy teachers, the selection of measuring devices was governed 
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by this important consideration. Clinical insight necessary for interpreting 


results of projective methods in personality analysis is developed as a part of 
decidedly specialized training and experience outside the scope vf the usual 


teacher-education program. 

We have reviewed in considerable detail a few underlying principles of 
human adjustment and have outlined briefly a series of attempts to assess 
adjustment in growing children. We have described briefly an attempt to 
measure parent behavior as it is related to child adjustment. The concluding 
article in the present series will present selected case studies of individuals who 
have made continuously satisfying adaptations to life. The case studies will 
attempt to delineate significant aspects of home and family life that seem to be 
associated with good adjustment in children. 
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(A new editor is being considered 
for this Section)—A. O'H. W. 











This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any 
or all of the institutional areas of the national or international scene. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH — W.A.Y.* 
“It is youth who will be the architects of the future.” 


It is encouraging to note the ‘accent on youth” that is characterizing 
civic and social agencies the world around; for that the child is the father of 
the man may spell positive progress for the next generation in self-realization 
and toward community in human living. 

The World Assembly of Youth—W.A.Y—is an organization of the 
principal youth movements representing more than a hundred million young 
people working through 52 national committees who base their activities on 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 


What it is 


The major international organization representing young adult councils 
in 52 nations, including those in dependent and independent areas. 


Purpose 


W.A.Y. is an organization through which young people work together 
on common interests, for freedom and for social, economic, and political 
democracy. It promotes internationational understanding by providing a setting 
for young people to meet, to consider common problems and to evolve solu- 
tions. Through a field staff, publications, mutual self-help programmes, 
leadership training institutes and seminars, and the educational exchange of 
youth leaders, W.A.Y. seeks to strengthen and enrich youth work throughout 
the world. Through its consultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC), the Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) and the 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), W.A.Y. provides an opportunity to participate 
in the work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. W.A.Y. also 
works in consultative relationship with the Council of Europe. 


The Headquarters of W.A.Y. 


are at 25 rue d’Astorg, Paris Se, France. Voluntary contributions from member 
National Committees make up part of its basic headquarters’ budget. Funds 





*Selected from WAY FORUM No. 24—(March 1957) 
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for additional work such as meetings, publications, field staff and all special 
projects, are sought from other voluntary sources. 


It is governed by 





a General Assembly which meets every four years, a Council which meets 
every two years and an Executive Committee which convenes at least twice a 
year. Programme is administered by the Secretariat located at Paris. 


The World Assembly of Youth supports no political party of movement. 
In its very structure it is a meeting-ground of persons representing different 
democratic political points of view as well as different religions, different 
cultures, different theories about the education of youth. 


Its Charter states that ‘“W.A.Y. recognizes the “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights’ as the basis of its action and of its services.” This is a far- 
reaching commitment which implies a concern with all the basic problems— 
political and other—which face young people in the world today. We cannot, 
nor do we desire to, avoid these problems. 


Young people are often impetuous or inexperienced. Yet these faults may 
be excusable if they are balanced with courage. To support the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights everywhere and in all its ramifications is a 
task that forces young people and their organizations into many situations 
which are not merely controversial but where the forces of opposition are 
entrenched and powerful. In such circumstances, to avoid controversy is to 
avoid all that is most significant in life, while tacitly supporting whatever 
exists. Such inaction corrupts the individual and prevents just that development 
of human potentialities which it is the object of youth organizations to 
promote. 


When W.A.Y. states that it stands for national self-determination, for 
the freedom to organize and to move about, for the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination, for the development of trade-unionism, it is not because it sees 
these objectives as in themselves. Nor is it because it thinks that such lofty 
ideals can be wished into existence by the resolutions of an international 
meeting. It is because it believes that the struggle to achieve these ends is 
precisely the school in which the individual can learn to realize himself. It 
is, to use an old-fashioned phrase, a training for character. 


In W.A.Y. we do not believe that if these ends were to be achieved 
tomorrow, they would create in themselves a better world or better individuals. 
The resolution of today’s problems can only be the prerequisite for the struggle 
with those of tomorrow. Human rights will always remain more of an ideal 
than a reality. Our children, who will be the leaders of W.A.Y. in the next 
generation, will face the same fundamental issues focused on different situations. 
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THE RECORD 


The contribution that W.A.Y. can offer is to make certain that these 
issues are never lost from view; that young people will always be educated 
toward an intelligent concern with the societies in which they live; that there 
will always remain some groups who have not abdicated these ideals. W.A.Y. 
can also contribute that sense of solidarity and perspective which thoughtful 
international contacts provide. 


Immanuel Wallerstein 
Vice-President of W.A.Y. 





The organizational and administrative setup of W.A.Y. is graphically 
presented on the accompanying Chart. Examination will reveal many interesting 
features; viz.: (1) world reach of its influence; (2) distribution of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities; (3) means for integration of administrative 
activities; (4) awareness of special problems and needs of special areas; (5) 
provision for compiling information, for conducting research, and for dis- 
persing acquired information via communications systems; (6) youth infor- 
mation centres; (7) experiential or training centres. 


The following list of former issues of WAY FORUM reflects the 
character of the subjects in which these representatives of future world citizens 
are interested: 


Youth and Migration 

Rural Youth 

Multiracial Communities and Discrimination 
Young Workers 

Youth and Atoms for Peace 

Young Womanhood Today 

Youth and Fundamental Education 

Youth and Sports 

Youth, Bricks and Mortar—‘‘The making of homes to be” 
National Committees at Work 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Youth and Citizenship 

The Sixth Council—Berlin 1956 

Family Life and the Community 

Leisure Time 


[Back issues in print may be obtained by number from The WAY 
FORUM, The World Assembly of Youth, 25-27 rue d’Astrog, Paris (8e)] 


To append the list of W.A.Y.’s National Committees will doubly empha- 
size the constructive world climate of opinion that is being created in the 
interest of human welfare and community. 
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Algeria 
Belgium 
British Guiana 
Gameroons 
Canada 
Central Congo 
Ceylon 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Ecuador 
France 
Gaboon 
Germany 
Ghana 
Guatemala 
French Guinea 
Haiti 

India 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 

Japan 


Lebanon 


Madagascar 
Malaya 
Malta 
Martinque 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Niger 
Norway 
Oubangui-Chari 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Sarawak 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Sweden 
Togo 
Trinidad 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Upper Volta 
Viet-Nam 








SELECTED READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


MOo.urEe E. DUNLAP 


Book Review Committee: A. H. BERRIAN, P. McSTALLWORTH, 
W. P. ROBINSON 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Intentional Communities. Nenrik F. Infield. Glen Gardner, 
New Jersey: Community Press, 1955. 


“The intentional communities” studied by Infield here are “The Campa- 
nella Community: a Study in Experimental Religion,” “Macedonia, the Case of 
a ‘Clean Bill of Health,’ ’’ and “Gould Farm, a Therapeutic Co-operative Com- 
munity.” They “represent an interesting variant of communitarian dcvelop- 
ment,” for “the people who found and populate them do so because of needs 
that apparently even they themselves do not consider to be compelling” 
(pp. 5-6.) Furthermore, “‘they do not seek isolation and they are more or less 
receptive to scientific methods” (p. 7). By 1950 nine of them had succeeded 
in forming a federation, the Fellowship of Intentional Communities ( FIC.) 
But this impressive number should not hide the fact that the total number of 
adults in all of these communities does not exceed 150 (p. 8.) 


Infield’s survey of the three selected communities uses four devices: (1) 
the sociometric test, (2) the co-operative potential test, (3) the “obstacles 
test,” and (4) the personal questionnaire. Some very interesting facts crop 
up from his analyses, such as that in Campanella are two Ph.D 's, four B.A’s, 
and only one member who did not attend college; that the Gould Farm mem- 
bers are motivated chiefly by religious “feeling and being,” and do not like 
the idea of serving as an object of scientific exploration; that, on this Farm, of 
the 26 members most were between the ages of 57 and 86; thai the younger 
members tend to resign sooner than the elders; etc. 


Basically, this is a definite contribution to the field of community experi- 
mentation in reorientation and the addition of human elements to planned 
settlements of small sizes. Yet, the presentation is not without definite weak- 
nesses. For instance, Infield claims that ‘no single area of the world has been, 
in the past, as hospitable to ‘utopian’ communities as the Nor-h American 
continent” (p. 111.) But it must be noted that most of these experiments 
have proved to be definite failures in the end. Furthermore, infield uses the 
ambitious subtitle—‘“Study on The Sociology of Co-operation,” but he seems 
to be little aware of the vast amount of literature covering that sector of soci- 
ology, running from Sir Thomas More, through Kropotkin, Lester F. Ward, 
and others. Possibly the author had to limit his presentation to only 118 
small-sized pages and also provide us with comments on the comparative 
aspects of the whole concept within the larger sociological framework. At 
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any rate, he must be given credit for handling such a neglected topic of human 
relations at all. 


University of Bridgeport Jose;h S. Roucek 


Flexible Retirement. Geneva Mathiasen, Editor. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1957. 


Flexible Retirement is the publication of a project of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly. It seeks to 
find a solution to the employment and retirement problems of older workers. 
The preparation of the project was the responsibility of a Conference on 
Retirement formed by the Committee. This responsibility was shared by the 
Trustees of the McGregor Fund. The book owes its form to Harold Wolff, 
industrial relationships consultant. He was faced with the task of re-organiz- 
ing technical committee reports along non-technical lines. Hundreds of 
people contributed to the book through these committees, which dealt with 
the aspects of the general subject as follows: 


Technical Committee (1)—Job Requirements and Work Performance, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. George K. Bennett, President of the Psychological Corpo- 
ration. 


Technical Committee (2)—Job Modification and Redesign, under the Chairman 
ship of Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, Textiles Workers Union, CIO- 
AFL. 


Technical Committee (3)—Preventive Health Maintenance and Rehabilitation, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Harry E. Tebrock, Medical Director of Sylvania 
Electric Products. 


Technical Committee (4)—Administration of Flexible Retirement, under the 
Chairmanship of Dwight S. Sargeant, Personnel Director, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 


The modified reports of these four committees along with the material discussed 
in the last two chapters, “Preparation for Retirement,’ and ‘Public Relations 
Aspects of Retirement Policy,” form the core of the book. Geneva Mathiasen, 
Executive Secretary of the National Committee on the Aging, under whose 
general supervision the entire project was conducted and co-ordinated, did the 
editing. Thus, it can truly be said that Flexible Retirement was born out of a 
collective effort. 

Flexible retirement is described in Chapter II as having a discretionary 
foundation. That is, the evaluation of the worker is made not on the basis 
of his age but on the basis of his abilities and his job requirements. The ex- 
istence of a normal retirement age for pension does not foreclose the application 
of the discretionary method. Mandatory retirement (sometimes designated 
“compulsory age retirement’’) represents the contrasting program. Under 
this type of planning the worker is automatically retired at a specitic age. 
Flexible retirement is evaluated against mandatory retirement. It is also 
weighed against selective or compulsory without automatic retirement. Within 
this system, retirement is compulsory unless management provides conditions 
under which the workers may be retained. 
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In Part I of this book, ‘Studying the Problems,” the advantages of flexible 
retirement are given. Companies that favor such a practice have reportedly 
found an economic advantage in the resultant lower cost of pensions. In- 
creased productivity is another resultant in that absenteeism is lower among 
older workers. A third advantage is the excellent effect that the retention of 
qualified older workers has on the morale of the younger workers aud on 
community relations as a whole. 

Patterns of Programs, as the book indicates, are varied and subject to 
great flexibility. There is no consistency among the various companies that 
use a fiexible retirement plan as to who should initiate the request for con- 
tinued employment in the event that the older worker is faced with retirement. 
The burden of proof of the ability to perform satisfactorily, apparently rests 
with the employee. In the matter of the mechanics of flexibility, simplicity of 
management is stressed. This type of simplicity is most likely when an informal 
rclationship exists between employment and management. Such a relationship 
is usually found in smaller firms—those with less than 5,000 empioyees. The 
highest percentage of companies with flexible retirement programs, in fact, 
have less than 1,000 employees. The labor market in which a company orer- 
ates is cited as another factor in the establishment of a non-compulsory retire- 
ment program. Compulsory retirement programs, for example, are relaxed where 
there are tight labor situations. Such a relaxation was fairly common during 
World War II. Community relations are taken into account in the seiling-up 
of a program of flexible retirement. Newer companies, it has been found, 
experience less difficulty in the establishment of such a piogram. 


Technical Committee (3) reviewed the health and maintenance aspects of 
retirement programs, especially as they bear on the question of flexibility. This 
Committee evaluated existing programs in terms of the techniques used by 
industrial physicians and commented on the appropriateness of their decisions. 
Its conclusions and recommendations were centered toward a more effective 
use of the advances in medicine to achieve a more practical retirement pro- 
gram and toward the individualization of health programs for each employee. 
Discoveries of Technical Committee (3) which will probably prove of interest 
to the reader were that 1) accidents were fewer after age 60 than between 
ages 50-59 and that 2) newer techniques reveal that the ability to master 
difficult concepts seems to increase steadily with age, at least until 50. On 
some tests, such as those involving object assembly and comprehension, some- 
times no decline is apparent even from the sixth to the eighth decade. These 
findings obviously refute earlier studies which found that intelligence begins 
to decline in the early 20's. 

Chapter IX examines the attitudes of workers and unions. It is carefully 
stated here that a definitive study on the attitude of people towaid retirement 
under different conditions remains to be done. Certain experiences of com- 
panies engaging in flexible retirement programs are, nevertheless, presented 
so that some of the facts may begin “to merge into a usable pattern.” The 
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fact that only 35 per cent of the 65-66 group eligible for social security bene- 
fits use them is cited as a suggestion that most people are not eager to retire. 
The Railroad Retirement Board, the United Mine Workers of America’s Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund, the OASI, U. S. Steel, and Chrysler and General 
Motors released figures which parallel those given by Social Security. Thus, 
it seems fairly evident that most older workers do not want to retire. Those 
who do retire usually give poor health as a reason, and in most of these cases, 
this reason simply serves as a convenient answer. The factors of unions and 
economics as they bear upon flexible retirement are discussed together in unc 
section. In a tight labor market, it has been found, workers in general are 
likely to go along with non-compulsory retirement. Where there is a slack- 
ening in employment, on the other hand, younger union members are inclined 
to push for compulsory retirement in an effort to protect their jobs and to 
secure for themselves chances of advancement. Any union shift in this di- 
rection, of course, meets the opposition of older workers. It is not uncommon 
for unions to participate in retirement plans, and when the plans are structured 
On a union-management basis, they tend to be flexible. 

Chapter X informs the reader that specific retirement preparation tech- 
niques have been worked out. Individual (and even group) counseling is 
standard operating procedure in many companies. One report states that, 
“The ceremony surrounding the passing out of such awards and in the re- 
porting thereof, and the understanding that the passing of time alone 1s re- 
sponsible for the event . . . alert the recipient of the honors and those who 
read about them or are also present at the time, that there does come a time 
when a man will let go of his business responsibilities and be ready to devote 
some time to things less exacting.” The ceremony, along with the printed 
materials, etc., are designed to guard against the problems and hazards of 
retirement and to help older workers meet their retirement problems. 

Flexible Retirement closes with five appendices; they are supplied py 
companies actually practicing programs of flexible retirement. These appen- 
dices, indicating the various problems which face these companies, have high 
information value and provide the reader with a wide area within which to 
grasp the total problem. Solutions are not derived as such, but working 
examples provide for the release of plans in actual operation. On the whole, 
Flexible Retirement is readable. It is, undoubtedly, a very important publica- 
tion and should provide many answers for employee and employer groups who 
would plan for better retirement and retention policies. 


Central State College Albert H. Berrian 


Frontiers of Knowledge in The Study of Man. Lynn White, Jr., Editor. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 


Our basic conceptions about human nature have been undergoing signi- 
ficant changes in recent years. Frontiers of Knowledge in the Study of Man, 
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presents authoritative interpretations of these changes as seen from seventeen 
major fields of inquiry. 

The book is remarkable for the scope of its stimulating ideas and the 
coherence and simplicity of its style. Its theme develops so smoothly that the 
reader is almost unaware of the transition from one subject area to the next. 
We are assured by the editor that this is a natural synthesis—a result of funda- 
mentally harmonious views shared by the contributors. 


In the concluding chapter, Dr. White has brought together the essence of 
each of the specialist's contributions. We agree that “. . . they add up to far 
more than the sum of the parts.” When this whole is examined,” .. . it 
announces not the ideal but the fact of a new kind of humanism: a humanism 
stripped of provincialism and preciosity, one no longer bound by an exciusive 
concern with Western tradition of culture or by the interests of an aristocratic 
society.” 

The book begins “Inside Human Nature” with the field of genetics. As 
Theodosius Dobzhansky develops his biological thesis, we see that “All men 
may be created equal, but assuredly no two of them are made alike.” It 1s 
clear that man’s biological evolution has transcended that of other animals; 
his separation from them is just as interesting and significant as his relations 
to them. Man alone is capable of abstract thought and, therefore, has two 
heredities, the biological and the cultural. The author shows how biological 
heredity has been confused with transmission of culture in most considerations 
of race and diversity. Man has the potentiality of democratic cc-operation in 
which the most effective use may be made of diversity for the common good. 

Gardner Murphy reviews psychology’s “New Ways to Self-discovery” 
that have come into being as man has begun to accept the irrational impulsive- 
ness that comes from his descent from an animal ancestry and to recognize 
that the expression of these impulsive forces make up much of what he feels 
and thinks. 

In “New Uses for ‘Barbarians’,”” Clyde Kluckhohn explains that anihro- 
pologists are now concerned with the peoples of the contemporary world. An 
examination of cultures the world over reveals that the fundamentai things 
people want are about the same. It is over the means of attaining these ends 
that disagreements arise. As the similarities in basic wants become clearer, 
we will recognize ‘a common humanity.” 

“The Snows of Yesteryear” by Gordon R. Willey relates the story of the 
archaeologist as he seeks to reconstruct the cultures of the past from their 
material remains. The records tell us that through adversity and plenty mar. 
is tough, adaptable, and determined, 

Lynn White shows in “The Changing Past’’ how, through the discoveries 
of subhistory, we are learning to prize all originality and not merely the kinds 
which were valued by the upper classes of the past. 

“The Improper Study of Man” is described by Everett C. Hughes to be 
the accusation leveled against sociologists’ studies whenever vested interests 
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are threatened. We must have the courage to examine all aspects ot human 
nature. 

Peter H. Odegard takes “A New Look at Leviathan.” Where the supreme 
sanction of force—of life or death exists, there is the responsibility to be con- 
cerned with the ethical basis of political power and the moral or ethical ends 
for which it may legitimately be used. 

George H. T. Kimble explains in “Expanding Horizons in a Shriaking 
World” that what man wants for himself and others, and what he dces to 
satisfy these wants constitute far more important geographical factors ihan 
climate, or soil, or any other environmental circumstance. 

The increasing skill of the economist is making progress in ‘The Iaming 
of Mammon.” But, as Kenneth E. Boulding explains, we still have a long 
way to go before society will have developed an economy in which principles 
of conservation provide the checks and balances. 


1. Bernard Cohen considers the ways in which “The Imagination of Nature’ 
as revealed by a study of the creative activity of science helps us to understand 
the social and cultural changes of our times by providing a bridge between 
the sciences and the humanities. 

“The Anatomy of a Temporal Art’’ discovered in the study of music as 
a form of artistic communication is shown by Manfred F. Bukofzer to be an 
important key to the understanding of man’s inner life and emotions. 

Alfred Neumeyer illustrates with a story of “Victory Without Trumpet” 
how a study of art history continually interprets man’s creative self-realization 
and makes static art works a living part of today. 

Howard Mumford Jones discusses in “Truth, Fiction, and Reality’’ the 
ways in which literary scholarship can contribute so much richness and depth 
to human understanding; and yet only a small proportion of the people in the 
population have the skills to pursue the higher study of literature.. 

In “Symbols Make Man” John Lotz emphasizes that our personal and 
social development are intimately related to our ability to develop languages 
with suitable symbols for expressing abstractions as well as concrete ideas. 

Anatol Rapoport discusses ““The ‘Empty’ Science’”’ of mathematics es a 
methodology rather than a subject. Mathematics provides a symbolic language 
free from the distortions of emotion and beautifully suited to the pursuit and 
expression of knowledge. 

Susanne K. Langer sees imagination as the greatest influence on ‘The 
Growing Center’ in her philosophical analysis of human nature. Concrete 
and familiar models of abstract ideas are required for the ordinary person to 
grasp them. Our actual life and theoretical thinking have gone beyond our 
ability to imagine; our old models are useless, and as a result, our world image 
has disintegrated. We need new concepts with which to deal with life if we 
are to construct a morality of a new age. 

In “The Symbol and the Substance’ George Hedley explains that the 
symbolism of religion constantly runs the risk of becoming idolatry—it is so 
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easy to confuse the symbol with the reality. Man does not and cannot get 
along without symbols, and in this case they may serve to reflect the polarities 
of finite man and infinite God. 

The editor, Lynn White, in the concluding chapter entitled ‘The Chang- 
ing Canons of Our Culture” outlines four basic ways in which our image of 
a person is changing. The old, occidental provincialism is contrasted with 
present world-mindedness; the emphasis on logic and language for training 
the mind has broadened into an acceptance of man as a symbol-maker; the old 
view of rationality as a supreme human attribute has expanded to include a 
recognition of the importance of the unconscious activities of the mind; and 
the old hierarchy of values that omitted so much of human experience and 
separated classes has given way to a spectrum of values that is wiping out 
artificial barriers and redefining the diversities among men. 

The Foundation for Integrated Education Ruth Lofgren 


Human Relations for Management. Edward C. Bursk, Editor. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 


A well balanced collection of articles that have appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review as written by authorities in the field of human relations. 

The dominant theme of this book is the individual nature of man coupled 
with his inherent social behavior. The significance of this in terms of modern 
management thinking is well summed up in Robert Wood Johnson’s words. 
He says, “The idea that business is impersonal is a fiction. In business, as 
elsewhere, we deal with our fellow man and with all the aspirations of his 
nature. There is no ‘economic man’ motivated only by thoughts of gain. Men 
are social creatures, sensitive to considerations of pride, achievement, desire 
for esteem and affection, and similar moneconomic drives. Likewise men 
have a conscience and a sense of justice. They do not change their nature when 
they put on their business suits or working clothes.” 

This is quoted from the Johnson report, ‘‘Human Relations in Modern 
Business,’ which comprises the first chapter of this book. As a document it 
is described by Elizabeth and Francis Jennings as a “Magna Charta for man- 
agement and the worker. As a set of guiding principles and ethical valucs 
collaborated upon by distinguished industrial, religious, and educational leaders, 
it is a significant accomplishment.” The articles that make up this volume 
are aimed toward the implementation of the ideas, abstractions and ideals 
within the Johnson report. 

At the present state of our research and thinking in the field of human 
relationships the problems of communication are an inevitable part of any dis- 
cussion of the subject. This book under review is no exception. It is dealt 
with fully in several chapters and is an inseparable part of all the articles. 
Perhaps the problem is best summed up in the words of Rogers and Roethl.s- 
berger, “that the major barrier to mutual interpersonal communication is our 
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very natural tendency to judge, to evaluate, to approve (or disapprove) the 
statement of the other person or the other group.” 


Resistance to change and resistance to training are closely related to each 
other and are manifestations of the communications problem. It is suggested 
that avoidance of these resistances is through the involvement of those affected. 
James R. Surface makes a good case for a method of breaking through the 
resistance barrier by having the foreman participate in the development of his 
own training program. Paul R. Lawrence develops a similar theme as it 
applies to the non-supervising worker pointing out that participation in the 
nature of a change whereby the worker fully shares in the activity will obviate 
much resistance to the change. Both of these authors use practical illustrations 
to support their contentions. 


Leadership is a much used word in any discussion of the human side of 
business and industrial relationships. The powerful discussion by A. T. Collier 
of “Business Leadership and a Creative Society,” comprising the third chapter 
of this book, is a fitting keynote expression of all the other treatments of the 
subject of leadership. He warns that the task cannot be simplified by the as- 
sumption that men must conform to a set of ideas and that the elimination of 
conflict is a desirable objective. Rather he points out that the individual dif- 
ferences or diversity represents a powerful driving force and that the successful 
leader recognizes this dynamic in the affairs of men. To quote Mr. Collier, 
“the first task of business leaders therefore is to create an environment in which 
there can flourish not only individual genius but, more important, the collective 
capacities of other people in the organization.” 


The assumption that fear was the only motivating force of consequence 
persisted until comparatively recent times. The later belief that material gain 
is the prime motivator to human effort still persists to some degree. It is quite 
recent that the behavioral scientists have made themselves heard, and to some 
degree understood, that motivation of man is a complex made up largely of need 
satisfaction. 


This realization on the part of many managements was manifested in the 
attitude that we the management know best what these needs are and can there- 
fore improve the motivation of our employees by meeting these needs. Robert 
Saltonstall makes a powerful attack on this attitude in his chapter devoted to 
“What the Employees Want from their Work.” The need satisfactions that 
people have are highly individual. In addition to the basic economic needs we 
all have an urge to satisfy our personal egos and our social (group) needs. The 
wise manager is aware of this and develops a “feel” for the recognition of these 
needs and creates a climate in the business organization for the coincident satis- 
faction of the needs of the enterprise with the needs of the people in the organi- 
zation. Probably one of the most usable things in a very usable book is the 
chart of Basic Satisfactions compiled by Mr. Saltonstall. 
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This book is must reading for all students of human behavior in the busi- 
ness world. 


W. W. Finlay. 
Antioch College 


Race and Nationality in American Life. Oscar Handlin. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1957. 


Two years ago, in a small but fully packed book titled The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow, a Johns Hopkins history professor, C. Vann Woodward, took a 
fresh backward look at the so-called tradition of segregation in the South. He 
found that most of the segregation laws, covering everything from trains to ele- 
vators, had not been imposed until thirty or more years after the abolition of 
siavery and that they had served political and other purposes quite apart from 
any feeling that Negroes had to be kept apart because they were inferior. 


Now a Harvard history professor, Oscar Handlin, has looked even farther 
backward into the history of white and Negro relations on this continent and 
points out that until the 1660's the Negro was not a slave but a servant, subject 
to much the same conditions of servitude as the individuals from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland who were brought here under the system of indentures. 

Servitude for the Negroes gradually hardened into slavery for life, not 
because they were any more looked down upon than any other servants, but 
because their masters wanted to hold them and their progeny. The terms of 
servitude eased up for the white servants, in contrast, because their masters 
found that they could not get new recruits in England and Scotland unless the 
contracts were made less severe. 

Professor Handlin, who won a Pulitzer prize in 1951 for his study of 
American immigrants in The Uprooted, traces the development of a doctrine 
cf race to justify slavery and later, segregation; he then goes into a thorough 
analysis of racism and prejudice in this country, as it has applied to Jews, 
Catholics, various immigrant groups, American Indians and Orientals. 

The author shows how discrimination had its origin in the emotional 
needs of early families in the wilderness, cut off from European social and 
moral traditions; in the problems of sex and the family in the 1800's; and in 
the unfounded theories of early biologists and anthropologists. 


Dr. Handlin is concerned not only with segregaticn but also with what 
he considers to be the entirely unwarranted quota system that continues to be 
the governing factor in our immigration policies. In fact, he tends to write 
off segregation and other forms of overt discrimination as fast disappearing 
practices, and concentrates much of his fire on the national-origins concept of 
picking and choosing among immigrants. 

Since this volume, Race and Nationality in American Life, utilizes some 
of his previous essays along with fresh material, Dr. Handtin’s book suffers 
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scmewhat from overlapping and changes of pace. But this treatise has 
plenty of fire. Professor Handlin writes history not for history’s sake but to 
make it serve a contemporary purpose. 


Morgan State College Eureal Grant Jackson 


ANNOTATION OF BOOKS 
CURRENT HIsTORY 
Country Survey Series. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1956. 


The surveys in this series, written by area specialists and social scientists, 
contain significant data on major aspects of social, cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic life of many people and areas: Afghanistan, 220 pp., $5.50, Burma, 
230 pp., $5.75; China, 217 pp., $5.50; Japan, 544 pp., $8.50; The Philip- 
pines, 138 pp., $3.75. 


Germany My Host. ]. A. Cole. New York: Abelard-Schuman Limited, 1957. 
Pp. 284. $3.50. 


“A personal, informal, and a very witty book about modern Germany, 
Fast and West. The author knows both the country and the people ard is 
able to talk about them in human terms rather than as complex political ci- 
phers. Enjoying their hard work, recovering at an amazing rate, the Germans 
are not villians or dupes to Mr. Cole but neither are they a repentant people. 
. . »« Mr. Cole knows people as different as farmers and Jenovah’s Witnesses, 
beggars and lawyers. He makes sparkling comment on the similarities and the 
contrasts between the two parts of Germany, on Western and Eastcrn journal- 
ism, on Communist art, and indeed on a host of matters that make an impact 
on daily life.” 

—Publisher. 


Mid-East: World Center, Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. Ruth Nanda 
Anshen, Editor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 386. 
$6.50. 


The seventh in the “Science of Culture” series, this volume is the first 
to deal with a geographical area. More than half of the contributors are emi- 
nent in their respective fields which range from archeology, religion and 
history of science to contemporary politics and economics. ‘We have here a 
conscientious, illuminating, and often provocative review of the history and 
contemporary problems of what is at the moment the most important spot 
on the globe. The Middle East has been called the cradle of our civilization; 
if Americans can learn more about the area from books like this there may 
be less chance that it will become the grave of our civilization.” 

—J. C. Hurewitz 
Satuvday Review 40:15-16, 
March 3, 1957. 
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Tke Middle East. Fifth Edition. London: Europa Publications Limited, 1957. 
Pp. 450. $13.50. 


A survey and directory of the countries of the Middle East which provides 
three kinds of information: (1) General Reference—an outline of the physical, 
social and economic geography of the whole area, followed by similar surveys 
of each country; (2) A Directory Section for each country, including members 
of the government and diplomatic corps, heads of political parties and religious 
bodies, names, addresses and other relevant details of newspapers, periodicals, 
publishers, banks, libraries, colleges, etc.; and (3) a Who's Who providing 
biographical data about several hundred leading personalities in, or closely 
associated with, the Middle East. 


The Sphinx Awakes. Gerald Sparrow. New York: Pitman Publishing Corpor- 
ation, 1956. Pp. 217. $4.50. 


As a study of the Nasser regime, this book provides background material 
for a better understanding of present conditions in Egypt. Emphasis is upon 
the resurgent movement of the Arab states and Nasser’s hopes of uniting them 
by a political leadership. The Egypt-Israel feud is considered—the author 
giving the origins and realities of the trouble as he sees them. The appendices 
include the Constitution of Egypt, the Charter of the Arab League, and the 
Nasser Testament. 


The Union of Burma. H. R. Tinker. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. Pp. 416. $6.75. 


“Modern Burma, of which this is the first full-dress study since independ- 
ence, . . . is one of the few Asian countries which has begun to develop a 
dynamic alternative to Communism based upon ‘Welfare’ Socialism and the 
spiritual inspiration of Buddhism. As an underdeveloped country attempting 
to find means of achieving rapid industrialization and national self{-sufhciency, 
through state planning combined with foreign and United Nations’ technical 
assistance," Burma serves as an example of the cultural, economic and political 


consequences which are possible. 
—Publisher 


EDUCATION 
Crisis in Higher Education. Charles P. Hogarth. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. Pp. 60. $1.00 (paper.) 


“A concise over-view of the operations of American institutions of higher 


education. It emphasizes the need for fact finding and long range planning 
now, as the best measures for meeting the higher education needs of tomorrow.” 
It is believed that when children “begin to be denied admission to college 
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because staff and facilities are not available, funds will be forthcoming.” The 
people should, therefore, be kept “informed on the importance and size of 
the job.” ' 


—Introduction 


Education for a New Morality. Agnes E. Meyer. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. 91. $2.50. 


“In treating her main theme Mrs. Meyer introduces many of cur most 
significant problems: free will of determinism; the conservatism of the react:on- 
ary theologian; sectarianism; materialism; the scientific method of thinxing; 
human freedom; an advent of the ‘second industrial revolution.’ ‘The real 
scientific revolution is still to come,’ and global philosophy and morality muse 
he sought. ‘Science is the most successful organ of social progress, Mrs. 
Meyer concludes. Here is a plea for higher ethical standards acceptable to 
all mankind. Ten moral insights necessary to achieve a ‘new liberalism’ ate 
lined out in detail. The countries of the world, our own included, she writes, 
need to have their philosophies directed from ‘depersonalization in a mass 
society’ to a new ‘sense of individualism, mutual responsib:lity and unrvetsal 
brotherhood.’ The real battle of the world is seen, not in military strengths, 
but in the ‘capturing of minds, hearts and imaginations of free men,’ in a 
spiritual quest toward a good that will come into being ‘through the joint 
efforts of free men,’ that is, in democracy.” 

—Publisher 


School Problems in Human Relations. Lloyd Cook and Elaine Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 400. 
$5.00. ' 


“A practical, constructive book on school, community relations. The focus 
is on the current aspects of the position of schools and school personnel in the 
towns and cities of this country.” 

—Publisher 


International Relations 


Introducing Children to the World. Leonard S. Kenworthy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 286. $4.00. 


Giving a variety of ways to increase international sympathy and interest 
among children this timely book will help prepare them for living in an 
international community. “Pointing out that the most urgent task of the school 
today is that of educating children to awareness of our interdependence with the 
rest of the world, Professor Kenworthy outlines methods and materials for 
teaching children these realities. . . . The authors gives ten basic themes 
which, he maintains, should run through the teaching curriculum from nursery 
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school through the ninth grade. Each of these topics is approached from the 
viewpoint of aims, suitable experiences and resources for the various grades.” 
Extensive bibliographies and appendices show where available, but often dif- 
ficult to find, materials may be obtained. 
—Publisier 
te Bas | 
\’ orld Communications: Press, Radio, Film and Television. Third Edition. 
Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
1956. Pp. 264. 


“Even though millions of people, in vast areas of the world, have little 
or no modern means of communication, the press, movies, radio and television 
are reaching increasing numbers. The present report is based chiefly on govern- 
mental publications, supplemented in certain cases by material published in 
technical journals. The report is divided into four parts, dealing respectively 
with the pattern of mass communication, pictographs, communication facilities 
by countries, and appendixes. 

“, . . In spite of the expansion of world-wide forms of mass communica- 
tion, half of the world is still illiterate. Countries with more than 50 per cent 
illiteracy are chiefly in Africa, Southern Asia and Asia Minor, and parts of 
South America. The selective bibliography includes the main sources of 1n- 
formation, published in different countries of the world.” 

—NMartin H. Neumeyer 
Sociology and Social 
Research 41:241-242 Jan- 
uary-February, 1957 


A World in Revolution. Sidney Lens. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 

1956. Pp. 250. $3.75. 

An analysis of the struggles of the people of the world tor national and 
individual self-realization. ‘The contemporary revolutionary ferment with ts 
historical background is discussed, special emphasis being given to the ‘under- 
Ceveloped countries’ and to the task of American foreign policy in assisting 
genuinely democratic national revolutions.”’ Egypt, Israel, Iran, India, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia and China are among the countries about which information and 


incisive analysis are given. 
—Publisher 


PHILOSOPHY, PsyCHOLOGY, RELIGION 


Christianity and Race. Philip Mason. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1957. 
Pp. 174. $2.50. 


Mr. Mason believes that the practice of the Christian ethic will solve the 
problem of race relations in the world today. ‘“‘He has chosen to consider the 
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situation in Africa, not alone because the tensions are so great there, but because 
that whole continent is a world danger spot for all free nations. . . In stat- 
ing his personal interpretation of Christian ethics, the author considers problems 
particularly vital to the United States as well as Africa and Britain and generaily 
to the modern world... .” 

Publisher 


Journal of Individual Psychology. Burlington: The University of Vermont. 


“The Journal of Individual Psychology, a publication of the American 
Society of Adlerian Psychology, Incorporated, formerly known as The American 
Journal of Individual Psychology, has broadened its editorial policy, the journal 
is seen as a medium of expression of those in psychology and related fields 
who are interested in a holistic, teleological, phenomenological, and socially 
Griented approach, based on the assumptions of an active creative self, an open 
dynamic system of motivation, and an innate potentiality for social living. 

“The journal invites theoretical and research papers and clinical and other 
practical contributions, as well as informal notes and letters, which fall witnin 
the scope indicated above.” Requests for sample copies and all other communi- 
cations are to be addressed to Dr. H. L. Ansbacher, Editor, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


Liberalism: Its Theory and Practice. Theodore Meyer Greene. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1957. Pp. 256. $4.50. 


Some of the questions which Dr. Greene seeks to answer are: “What is 
liberalism? Is it merely an attitude of tolerance and a faith in critical inquiry, 
or are this attitude and this faith based on certain beliefs regarding man’s dignity 
and value? If so, what are these beliefs, and how may they be justified? Can 
liberalism ever become a powerful creative force in this country and through- 
out the world unless liberals band together in a common faith? How, if at 
all, is such a common faith possible in our American society and in a world 
of many conflicting beliefs? Finally, how may liberalism be more effectively 


put to use in our institutions ?”’ 
—Publisher 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


America's Tenth Man. Lucille A. Chambers, Editor. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. $7.50. 


“This volume has been compiled in an effort to present a composite por- 
trait of the American Negro today—picturing him at work and at play, in 
every field of activity to which the roads are at last clearing. Approximately 
1,000 photographs have been assembled revealing the extent of his partici- 
pation in everyday life in the United States. . . . The emphasis throughout 
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has been on the positive aspects of his life here, on the victories, not the 
defeats, in his unending struggle to achieve first-class citizenship, a goal 
toward which he has been, helped by the government.” 

—Publisher 


The Anatomy of South African Misery. C. W. de Kiewiet. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 96. $1.75. 


“An exposition of the South African racial problem from an informed 
liberal point of view. A convinced opponent of apartheid, Dr. De Kiewiet 

. surveys the historical background of the South African crisis, . . . de- 
nounces apartheid and clearly shows what its advocates mean by it’ and empha- 
sizes its moral foolishness. 


—Publisher. 


The Community of the Future and the Future of the Community. Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Community Service, Incorporated, 1957. 
Pp. 166. $3.00. 


“Can there be a community of the future which will save what has been 
and still is so vital from small community life of the past, which will capture 
those values of urban life that through the centuries have had universal appeal, 
and which will incorporate and make creative and wholesome use of what- 
ever advances in technology and social understanding the future may bring? 
What should be the characteristics of that community of the future, and what 
can we do to bring them into being? These are the issues with which this 


book is concerned.” 
—lIntroduction 


The First 125 Years. Florence E. Parker. Chicago: Co-operative League of the 
U. S. A. Pp. 462. $5.00. 


‘A factual, analytical account of the origins, growth, successes and fail- 
ures of distributive and service co-operatives, both rural and urban, over more 
than a century in the United States. . . . Of particular interest is the detailed 
analysis of the relation of co-operatives to other movements in American life, 
and the place of co-operatives in our present day economy. The history of 


the early co-op growth is detailed.” 
—Publisher. 


The Game and The Ground. Peter Vansittart. New York: Abelard-Schuman 
Limited, 1952. Pp. 192. $3.00. 


A novel which explores “the rebuilding of lives shattered by war, par- 
ticularly the lives of children orphaned and homeless who suffer in innocence 
the guilt of their civilization. . . . The story describes an experimental camp 
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in a destroyed and demoralized country, where a daring attempt is made to 
re-educate children drawn from the savage gangs that roam the land. 

“In the face of fear, hatred and suspicion, those who run the camp try 
te give understanding rather than discipline so that the children can be free 
to think and act for themselves.” 

—Publisher. 


Integration North and South. David Loth and Harold Fleming. New York: 
The Fund for the Republic, 1956. Pp. 110. $.40. (Place orders 
through Meridian Books, 17 Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y.) 


“This is a frankly one-sided report. It is a list of specific instances of 
desegregation which constitute positive evidence of progress toward the integra- 
tion of Negroes into the community life of the Northern United States. No 
attempt is made to evaluate them, the reason or pressures behind them, how 
well they are working or how much still remains to be done. . . . The inventory 
was taken in the 31 states outside the Solid South and the border states of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, West Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. The period 
covered is the last two years—May 1954 to May 1956.” (Introduction) 

The areas covered are education, private and public employment, housing, 
organizations, public accommodations, recreation and entertainment, heatih 
facilities, and religion. 


Juvenile Delinquency Proneness: a Study of the Kvaraceus Scaie. Joseph K. 
Balogh and Charles J. Rumage. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1956. Pp. 35. $1.00 (paper.) 


The Kvaraceus Proneness Scale is an attempt to “locate for referral and 
study those children and youth, who, because of personal characteristics and/or 
environmental background, are highly exposed or vulnerable to the development 
of undesirable behavior patterns. . . . The Kvaraceus Scale poses two very 
important questions to the researcher: (1) Do delinquents respond any dif- 
ferently to the individual items than do non-delinquents? (2) Does the total 
Scale score based on all differentiating items distinguish between the two 
groups (delinquents and non-delinquents) with sufficient sensitivity to merit 
consideration and use as a scale of delinquency-proneness or vulnerability ?”’ 

The categorical groups used in setting up the Scale are delinquent boys, 
public school boys, and “high morale” boys. 

—Introduction 


Making Democracy Work. Francis Hankin. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. Pp. 74. $1.00. 


A brief survey, which offers a rough outline of the more important, realis- 
tic aspects of politics and economics. From the facts presented “the reader 
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may find himself drawn to certain conclusions. Chief among them are that 
liberty will flourish better where governments regulate, rather that own, 
economic enterprises; and that world peace will be maintained only while there 
is a balance of power between the opposing communist and democratic camps, 
until, after a long period of trial and error everyone everywhere accepts a 
world police force capable of crushing aggression as soon as it appears.” 


—Preface 


New Frontiers of Rural America. Margery W. Steer. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 48. $1.00 (paper.) 


Considered in this pamphlet are the values of rural life, consumer co- 
operation, the schools, community living, the newspaper, education of the 
farmer, and what the local college can do for the community. The author 
says that the thought which has stayed persistently throughout these pages is: 
“The new frontiers of rural America lie largely in the field of education. Un- 
less we find new ways of encouraging participating citizenship in a community 
life which recognizes our dependence on the land and on one another, we may 
discover that our democracy rests on extremely shaky foundations.” 


Personnnel Administration: A Point of View and a Method. Third Edition. 
Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 711. $6.00. 


“Integrates the findings and point of view of human relations research 
with the practices and problems of personnel administration.” “Part I covers 
the entire range of recognized personnel activities; Part II emphasizes the 
value of case study in management development and furnishes representative 
case material to illustrate the wide range of interrelated personnel problems.” 
Contains an extensive bibliography. 

—Publisher 


The Race Question in Modern Science. United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic, and Cultural Organization. New York: William Morrow and Company, 
1957. Pp. 373. $5.00. 


A compilation of the nine booklets UNESCO has issued in the past six 
years on many aspects of the race problem. A thorough revision was made 
in the information, bringing it up-to-date as of 1956. The message which the 
symposium carries “is that human beings are entitled to equal rights for the 
development of their potentialities not because they are born equal but 
because they are human.” 

—Ashley Montagu. New York Times 
Book Review p. 39, Match 24, 1957. 
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Sociology and Social Work. Arthur Hillman. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. Pp. 72. $1.00. 


A concise account of the history and organization of social work, written 
with a sociological perspective. Chapter headings are: Social Work in Con- 
temporary Society, Services Under Governmental Auspices, Voluntary Agencies 
and Their Distinctive Roles, Methods in Social Work as a Profession, Social 
Values and Current Issues. A select bibliography is aimed at facilitating further 
study. 


loward Better Personal Adjustment. WHarold W. Bernard. Second Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 425. 
$5.00. : 


“A basic book on personal adjustment and mental hygiene showing prac- 
tical principles of positivve mental hygiene and citing the psychological justi- 
fication of the principles. Emphasis is on the application of mental hygiene 
principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happiness, harmoniousness,, 
and fullness in their daily living. The four major aspects of daily living are 
considered: mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of the human 
personality.” 

—Publisher 
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